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PRAGUE: RED ESPIONAGE CENTER 
By Philip A. Hrobak 


(Among the Slovak escapees snatched by the Czech Reds in 
Austria and West Germany is one Joseph BlaSkovié. Shortly before 
his abduction, this Slovak patriot sent an article to his friend, an 
escapee from Slovakia now residing in New York. This story is based 
on that article which was written in Slovak.) 

The Czecho-Slovakia the American public is acquainted 
with is not the real Czecho-Slovakia of Thomas Guarrigue 
Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes. This glorified “isle of de- 
mocracy in Europe,’’ painted in such roseate colors to de- 
ceive the West, particularly the United States of Amer- 
ica, was destined to become the European beachhead for 
communism from its very inception. 


Believe it or not, the simple fact is that the Russian 
OGPU (Secret Police) was organized in the propaganda 
state of Masaryk and Bene§s already in 1918, after Dr. Be- 
neS had concluded a secret agreement with Moscow. The 
OGPU was directed by the notorious agent Skoblin, who 
personally bossed the group in Prague whose task it was 
to kidnap White Russians and ship them to Russia. Skob- 
lin’s outfit organized the Red Cells of volunteers, which 
were approved by Benes and his intimates, and also made 
all the arrangements for political murders in Poland. 


Prague thus became a center of the Cominform, second 
only to Moscow. 


The Prague Cominform set up an espionage office un- 
der the name of the Central European Bureau (Stredo-Eu- 
ropska Kancelaria — SEK). This office directed the or- 
ganized Cells and paid off underground espionage groups in 
the Central European states for services rendered, which 
included sabotage, kidnapping, and murder. Skoblin’s group 
also organized the West-European Bureau (ZApado-Eu- 
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ropské Kancelaria — ZEK) in Prague to promote commu- 
nist interests in the West European States. 


To organize the communists in the Balkan States, a 
bureau was set up in Vienna under the supervision of the 
Prague Bureau. The Vienna office at that time was headed 
by Dimitrov, the Secretary-General of the Cominform who 
had gained favor in the West. 


The Prague Bureau was made up of such Red worthies 
as Dimitrov, Gottwald, Manuilsky, Pakosta, Florin, and Er- 
coli — all graduates of the Moscow School of Red Lead- 
ers. Gottwald and Pakosta, both Czechs were ordered by 
Moscow to work in Slovakia. Pakosta came to the Turiec 
province and soon got a job in the Tatra furniture enter- 
prise at Turciansky Svaty Martin. Several months later 
he was elected an official of the local Sick-Benefit Insur- 
ance Association; and six months later he became man- 
ager of the branch office at Trnava. Pakosta didn’t do too 
bad for himself in Slovakia: within a year he bought him- 
self a large tract of land in the vicinity of Trnava, even 
though he kept on bellowing ‘down with the bourgeoisie’’! 

Gottwald was sent to Vrutky in Slovakia where he was 
employed by the State railway system as a cabinet-maker. 
After Gottwald became a “master” of his trade, he began 
to publish a Red periodical in Banska Bystrica. Gottwald 
and Pakosta had the task of selecting the “right” people 
for the Red School in Moscow. Among the first selectees 
were Stephen Hadera, Vlado Clementis, and Gustav Husak. 
After this trio completed its schooling in Moscow, it formed 
a “triangle” in Slovakia. 

Later on Moscow made Gottwald a liaison officer to re- 
lay orders of the Cominform to States that had an or- 
ganized underground. Orders were sent from Turkey to the 
Gibraltar and Copenhagen. Gottwald was assisted by Hloz- 
knecht and Prochniak and, later, also by the Polish Reds of 
Galicia Krumlov, Berend, Doppler, and Ackermann. 

The Prague Central Bureau directed the Red organiza- 
tions in Germany, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
and Bulgaria, where the communists engaged in subversive 
activities as “Social Democrats.’’ As in Czecho-Slovakia, so 
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here too, only ‘reliable’? communists were selected for 
schooling in Moscow. After graduation, the Reds returned 
to their respective countries as “socialists” of one shade or 
another to form “triangles.’”’ Whenever things would get too 
hot for them, they would resort to the tactic of uncovering 
and reporcing ordinary laborers as “dangerous communists.” 
It so happened that while innocent people sweated it out in 
jails, the real subversives, parading as Social Democrats, 
were free to continue in their nefarious work. 


In March, 1933, Moscow had prepared detailed plans 
for the Prague Central Bureau to initiate revolutions in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. German intelligence, however, 
uncovered the plot and rushed into action, occupying Aus- 
tria on March 18. The Reds were lucky to save the incrim- 
inating documents of the Vienna office. Otto Katz, alias 
Andrei Simone, a member of the Zionist and communist 
organizations, brought them to Bratislava where he person- 
ally handed them over to Sankoff-Rappaport, a Zionist, and 
‘o Kreschner, a leader of the German Reds. The latter col- 
laborated closely with the Prague Central Bureau in prepar- 
ing a revolt in Germany. 


You may not find it easy to believe, but the fact 
is that the Russian Revolution of 1917 was organized in 
Prague. The story was published by the Czech press of 
Prague in June, 1946, when Lenin’s Hall in the “Peoples 
Home” (Lidovy dim) on Hybernska Street in Prague 
was ceremoniously opened to the public. It was in this 
hall that Vladimir Ilji¢ Lenin presided at a meeting of 
the Russian Social Democratic Party, January 19-30, 
1912. And it was at this meeting that Josip Visariono- 
vich Dzhugashvili, later known as Stalin, was elected a 
member of the Central Committee of the party. At that 
time Lenin used the name of ‘“Majer.’”’ The dedication 
ceremony in 1946 was attended by Soviet Ambassador 
Zorin, who thanked the government of Benes-Gottwald 
for honoring the memory of Lenin in such a noble 
fashion. 
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After Hitler came to power and ordered a general 
round-up of Reds in Germany, the Reds moved their office 
from Vienna to Paris where they operated under the title 
“Auslandskomite” (Foreign Committee). Dr. BeneS, how- 
ever, concurred secretly with Litvinov-Finkelstein that it 
would be more advantageous to transfer the Red German 
outfit to Prague, making it an adjunct of the Central Euro- 
pean Bureau (CEB). In Prague this group operated under 
the label ““Komunistische Deutsche Partein (KDP). It was 
assigned the task of organizing Red movements, espionage, 
sabotage, and political murders in Silesia, central Germany, 
the Saar, Berlin, Brandenburg, and Bavaria. 

The Prague Central Bureau of the Reds was charged 
with the responsibility of promoting communism in two- 
thirds of Europe. Dr. Edward Bene, highly trusted and fa- 
vored by the West, was well aware of this activity. He had 
his agents in the KDP and other Red groups: and he had 
them in England, America, and Mexico, as well. He knew 
that Reds operated from the Czecho-Slovak embassy in 
Washington, because he placed them there himself. Never- 
theless the West regarded BeneS as a non-Marxist socialist 
and the “greatest democrat” of Europe. The entire Czecho- 
Slovak State propaganda apparatus was controlled by Be- 
neS and his political henchmen: the West knew Bene as Be- 
nes wanted it to know him. But the West is gradually wak- 
ing up to the fact that it did not know the real BeneS, Benes, 
the Marxist socialist, Benes, the servant of Moscow. 

(Edward B. Hitchcock, who had the privilege of knowing Dr. Be- 
ne& intimately, wrote the only complete biography of Benes. Never- 
theless, the author tells us that Bene’, early in life, “developed into 
a believer of brute materialism, anarchism, socialism. He was against 
religion. He was opposed to almost every established order in the 
world of that day.”) 

The Prague Central Bureau also had to care for Red 
refugees from Germany; together with the “Zentral Frak- 
tionsleitung” (Central Group Leadership), the Prague Bu- 
reau had to train the most capable Reds in espionage and 
underground work. The “Rote Hilfe” (Red Aid), a com- 
munist banking institution, and the organization called 
“Union fiir Freiheit und Recht” (Union for Freedom and 
Justice) were connected with the Prague Bureau of the 
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Reds. When this motley outfit stamped one as unfit for 
espionage and subversive work in Germany, it would report 
him to the Czech police, who in turn would be ordered to 
surrender him to Germany as a communist. In the eyes 
of the world this made Dr. Bene’ and his intimates appear 
very “anti-communistic’”’ — indeed, the cleanest of all so- 
cialists. Duplicity was the hallmark of Benes and his col- 
leagues. Prior to February 25, 1948, when the Reds took 
over complete power in Czecho-Slovakia, they could not find 
enough words of praise for Stalin and the Soviet Union. 
Then suddenly they were “expelled” from the country and 
became “anti-communists’”! As followers of Benes, Peter 
Zenkl, Hubert Ripka, Ferdinand Peroutka, and others, ne- 
vertheless, had little difficulty in being employed by Radio 
Free Europe to broadcast “words of truth” to those whom 
they had helped to betray to the Moloch of Moscow. 

The Prague Bureau established ‘Homes For Escapees” 
in Prague, StraSnice, KoSice, Brno, MSec, and several other 
cities. The Prague home was managed by a former deputy 
of the German Reich, one Mrs. Hana Sandtner, a confi- 
dante of Karl Schwab who was in charge of the organiza- 
tion called “Vereinigung zur Unterstutzung deutscher Emi- 
granten” (The Alliance for the Aid of German Emigrants), 
the outfit that cared for Red refugees from Germany. 

One of the largest homes for Red escapees, the Salda 
Home, was situated in MSec, Bohemia; it was named after 
the eminent Israelite warrior who was a Red. In this home 
escapees were given six-month courses in Marxism, espion- 
age, sabotage, and underground activities. The graduates 
were then sent out to battle for universal communism (the 
“International Brigades,” for example, in Spain). Military 
training was in charge of Leon Schnittmann, whose real 
name was Adolph Lejba, one of the best the Soviet had in 
the business. Officers from the Czech General Staff, selec- 
ted by Lejba himself, helped with the training of recruits; 
so did French officers who spoke Russian fluently. Lejba 
at one time had served as military attaché in Prague. Af- 
ter Moscow announced that it had removed Lejba from 
his position, he did not return to Russia but remained in 
Prague, where he opened a private business office. As a 
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businessman Lejba was free to travel; and he was in con- 
stant touch with the authorities, the ministries and poli- 
tical personalities. It was thus that Lejba succeeded in 
building up a ‘“Czechoslovak-Russian” army. When Schnitt- 
man-Lejba visited neighboring States, he called on crypto- 
communists in the Social Democratic parties to gather infor- 
mation and give orders. His reports were delivered in person 
to the Central European Bureau in Prague. 

Thanks to Lejba and the collaboration of Dr. Benes, 
Moscow had, in 1938, over 2,000 trained spies in Prague 
who were dispatched to all countries of Europe and the 
West. While the press, the diplomats, and the statesmen of 
the West referred to the republic of Masaryk and Benes 
as a “model democracy” and an “isle of democracy in Eu- 
rope,” in reality Czecho-Slovakia was a state in which the 
Reds ruled under the guise of socialists. 

Financial help for these Red spies and saboteurs also 
came from the United States. The president of the “Friends 
of Nature” (3911 Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill.) sent 
money to the Red Bureau in Prague from the account of the 
“Ocean Travel Bureau” (2233 N. Ashland Avenue). The 
money was sent to Karl Schwab of the “Vereinigung zur 
Unterstutzung deutscher Emigranten.” Comrade Dr. Gold- 
schneidt, a “persecuted” Jew, was in charge of the office 
in Prague (Jachymov Street, 3), which busied itself with 
espionage under the label of “Zentral Hilfstelle fiir Deutsche 
Fliichtlingskinder” (Central Office to Help Children of Ger- 
man Escapees). 

With the outbreak of the civil war in Spain, spies were 
sent there by these Red training centers. During the first 
weeks of the revolution more than a thousand men were 
dispatched to Spain by the Prague Bureau. Karl Schwab 
took care of all the arrangements: with the Czech police 
he prepared false passes and provided for the transportation 
of Reds to Spain. After a time, however, Moscow ordered 
the leading Reds to quit Spain and return to the haven of 
the Reds, Benes’s Czecho-Slovakia. 

After the Slovak Republic was established on March 
14, 1939, by the proclamation of independence of the auto- 
nomous parliament of Slovakia, the Prague-trained Reds 
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presented quite a problem. Communism and Freemasonry 
had been outlawed already in 1938 by autonomous Slova- 
kia while it was still within the framework of Czecho-Slova- 
kia. The Reds went underground, but most of their leaders 
fled from Prague and Bratislava to Moscow. To ferret out 
the Reds and disarm them, the Slovak State ordered Imrich 
(Henry) Sudsky of the State Security Police to organize a 
special security unit of 100 members. Sudsky was a bril- 
liant police official, having served under the Masaryk-BeneS 
regimes. Slovak authorities, however, did not know that 
Sudsky was also a secret agent of the Czech Reds. 

Charged with the task of rounding up the Reds in Slo- 
vakia, Sudsky applied himself diligently and eventually 
caught up with Stephen Hadera. The latter exposed the 
Red movement in Slovakia under questioning and the Red 
“triangle” was disrupted. This was followed by mass ar- 
rests of Reds and communist activities practically ceased in 
Slovakia until the last year of the war. When the Red ar- 
mies overran the Slovak Republic in May, 1945, and Sta- 
lin made Benes “president” of Czecho-Slovakia again, Sud- 
sky was immediately placed into service by the Czech Reds. 
In 1957 he was held responsible for the abduction of several 
Slovak patriots from Austria. 

The Czecho-Slovak Republic of Masaryk and Bene’ 
which western powers regarded as the most exemplary de- 
mocratic country in Europe, was in fact the beachhead of 
Communism in Europe, as Stojadinovich, Yugoslav Minister 
of the Interior, had declared to newsmen on April 24, 1936, 
adding that “the Yugoslav communists are financially sup- 
ported by BeneS’s Czecho-Slovak Republic.” About an hour 
after he made this statement, Stojadinovich was a dead 
man, murdered by an agent of the Reds. His assailant es- 
caped to Czecho-Slovakia through Hungary. The Prague 
Central Bureau of the Reds fixed him up with a new set of 
forged papers so that he might continue in his dastardly 
trade. 

In the free western world, there are thousands of agents 
roaming about, promoting the program of Moscow. After 
the great massacre of World War II, some of them were em- 
ployed by Radio Free Europe in Munich. I knew them from 
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back home. There was, for example, Robert Valuch of Salz- 
burg, an adjutant of a Brigade Commissioner during the Red 
putsch in Slovakia in August, 1944; then, MiSo (Michael) 
Sagat, whose last known address was Etst Delast Marche- 
prime girange, France, who issued orders to murder people 
and murdered many himself; also one Joseph Mitudik, a 
captain of the paritsans who was schooled in Moscow; and 
then, Joseph Antl, and so many others employed by Radio 
Free Europe and moving about freely in the service of the 
Reds. 

In the light of the above, it is surprising indeed that re- 
sponsible people of western governments do not see, or pre- 
tend not to see or know what is going on in their countries 
to promote the scourge of communism and enslave the re- 
maining free peoples of the earth. 

Thus far goes the story of the Slovak patriot, Joseph 
BlaSkovié, written a short time before he was abducted from 
Austria and imprisoned in Prague by the Czech Reds. The 
people and governments of the West know that Moscow 
has its trained agents everywhere. But apparently they do 
not know that Prague is second only to Moscow as a Red 
espionage center. Governments of the West, if they do 
know about it, are loathe to divulge information. Czecho- 
Slovakia and its builders, Thomas G. Masaryk and Dr. Ed- 
ward Benes, are still regarded highly, and their followers 
are still the favored “experts” of government people. They 
still are the “untouchables” of the political West. BlaSko- 
vié’s story is highly plausible, because it is backed by 
events past and present. 

Lausman, B. Cerny, Kuéera, Folta, Machaéek, Kalas, 
Sychrava, Haulik, Molin, Marie Dvorak, and other Czechs, 
posing as “escapees” and employed by Radio Free Europe, 
returned to Prague to broadcast to the world how “stupid” 
Americans were. These agents received American “truth 
dollars” for their dastardly work. 

Back in the days of the Office of War Information 
(OWI), headman Elmer Davis assured Congress that he 
could spot Communists by a simple rule of thumb: if he 
was against Polish-British-French resistance to dictator- 
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ship aggression in the days of the Stalin-Hitler pact. and 
then howled for war against Germany when Russia was at- 
tacked, then he was a Commie. 

A’: the very time Davis was speaking, and even after- 
wards, the chief of the Czech division of the OWI, was a 
Red Czech, Adolph Hoffmeister, an agent of Dr. Edward 
Benes, who was not only a card carrying Communist, but 
later the ambassador to Paris for the first Red Czech gov- 
ernment. 

During the trial of one Emil Swiertina, a Red spy 
caught and sentenced to 12 years by American authorities 
in Munich, the names of several politicians of Bene§S’s so- 
cialistic entourage were mentioned. The matter was treated 
as hush-hush, getting practically no publicity here. It was 
known that Swiertina worked with a Czech Colonel, Dr. 
Springer, a subordinate of Colonel Koenig. After his im- 
prisonment, Swiertina’s correspondence was handled by Dr. 
Patek. On orders from Col. Koenig, these letters were not 
turned over to American authorities, because it was feared 
that they would incriminate some of Bene&’s followers, 
members of the so-called “Council of Free Czechoslovakia,” 
an organization highly favored by our State Department and 
the Radio Free Europe people. 

Otto Katz (alias André Simone, alias Kotatko), liqui- 
dated in the 1952 Red purge trial in Prague, was an intim- 
ate of Dr. Hubert Ripka who was regarded as the right- 
hand man of Dr. Edward Benes. Katz, a Red spy who at one 
time edited the Rudé Pravo (Red Justice), the official or- 
gan of the Czech Communists, spent the war years in Mexi- 
co and returned to Prague in 1946. Guenther Reinhardt, au- 
thor of “Crime Without Punishment,” links Katz with the 
1943 murder of Carlo Tresca in New York. At his trial 
Katz declared that he once was hired to work for the Over- 
seas News Agency (ONA) which was affiliated bea the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency until 1949. 

Katz had contacts with Adolph Hoffmeister of the 
OWT; also with Dezider Benau, wartime editor of the New 
Yorksky Dennik, a newspaper published in Slovak, and with 
Karel Leitner, editor of the New Yorkské Listy, published 
in Czech — both papers at that time being owned by one 
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Richard Vogel who did big business with Czecho-Slovakia. 
Katz was also in touch with Dr. Erwin Munk, Otto Bihel- 
ler, and T. Florin-Hrkel, Czech agents who worked out of 
the Czech Embassy in Washington when Dr. Juraj Slavik 
was BeneS’s ambassador there. 

It is significant that Miss Pavlina Svoboda, testifying 
before the House Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Feb. 5, 1952, was not even asked the names of the news- 
papers which Benau and Leitner edited. Both newspapers 
published many editorials by leading Communists. 

After his escape from the United States, Gerhardt 
Eisler ended up in Prague, haven of the Reds. When Com- 
munist Albert S. Stern, whose wife is the Red Martha 
Dodd Stern, was wanted to testify in the Jack Soble-Soviet 
spy case, both made off for Prague via Mexico. There they 
were joined by Maurice Halpern, a former Boston Uni- 
versity teacher. 

In his testimony before the HUAC (released May 10, 
1960), Franti8ek Tisler, former Military and Air Attaché 
of Czecho-Slovakia at the embassy in Washington, declared 
that “one of the main reasons for the maintenance of a 
Czechoslovak Embassy in Washington, D. C., is to conduct 
espionage against the United States.” 

It is a matter of record that most of the politicians of 
Dr. Edward Benes’s official family were active supporters 
of his pro-Soviet policy. They were members of Czecho- 
Slovakia’s communist-dominated National Front govern- 
ment which eliminated all anti-communist elements from the 
political life of the country. Now, posing as “democratic” 
exiles and ‘“‘anti-communist” fighters, they would have the 
West believe that they always were on our side against 
the diabolic forces of communism. Incredible as it may 
sound, the fact is that these Red collaborators were accep- 
ted immediately by our State Department (under Acheson) 
as “democratic exiles,” and their organization in America, 
the Council of Free Czechoslovakia, was recognized as ‘“‘the 
supreme political body of the Czech and Slovak exile.’ With 
the blessing of the State Department, the fellow-travelers 
from Czecho-Slovakia had no trouble at all in finding em- 
ployment with Radio Free Europe, The Voice of America, 
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the CIC, the Library of Congress, and other agencies of U. 
S. Government, as well as our universities. More incredible 
yet is the fact that some of these people are still holding 
their jobs. 

Red Prague is paying off to Red Moscow: with the 
help of the Czechs, who were “remade’’ under the regimes 
of T. G. Masaryk and Dr. Edward Benes, Soviet Russia’s 
campaign of penetration is proceeding successfully in Afri- 
ca, South America, Mexico, and North America, in a word, 
everywhere! 

Czech and Soviet officers are instructing Castro’s men 
in tactics and use of Czech arms at Gramma, Baracoa 
Beach and Managua — the three major bases of Castro’s 
Army. A Czech officer commands the Cuban troops fight- 
ing the rebels in the Escambray Mountains. Anti-Castro 
forces in Cuba are trying to speed up the time for civil war 
there, because Castro, as of now, still does not have much 
of an air force. But he has about 1000 young Cubans in 
Czecho-Slovakia learning to fly jets. When they are ready, 
the Red Russians can create a Cuban air force in less than 
a day. 

In the new nations of Africa, you see few Russians, 
but plenty of Czech salesmen and diplomats. Not Russians, 
but Czechs are doing the groundwork for Moscow. Accord- 
ing to U. S. News and World Report (April 3, 1961): 

“Cairo is the Center of Czech operations in Africa. From Cairo, 
Czech goods are flowing — at twice the 1950 level — to both North 
and West Africa. A Czech airline operates from Prague through Cairo 
to points in West Africa. 

“Americans in Guinea have noticed how fast the Czechs have 
moved in when French pulled out. Now, pro-Moscow Guinea is head- 
quarters for Czech operations in all West Africa. A Czech shoe fac- 
tory was shipped to Ghana via Conakry, Guinea. Czech machine tools, 
precision instruments for Ghana and Mali came the same way. 

“Trade is just a part of it. A total of 270 Czech experts — mili- 
tary advisers, police advisers, teachers — were counted in Conakry 
at one time recently. 

“To date, this Soviet-Czech arrangement has worked smoothly. 


The Czechs are selling Czech goods in Africa for themselves and 
Communism for Moscow.” 


When the Slovaks, over thirty years ago, told America 
and the world that Bene’ and his Czech National Socialists 
were peddling Communism for Moscow, they were ignored 
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and scorned. The socialistic state created by Masaryk and 
Bene’ came into being in 1918 because of America’s inter- 
vention. Now we are gradually learning the truth about the 
political monstrosity we not only made possible, but nur- 
tured and enriched for over forty years. Imagine, American 
know-how and dollars are in a large measure responsible 
for the fact that Czech Prague has become a Red espion- 
age training center, second only to Moscow! 


SLOVAK PEASANT ART: a kitchen in Viniéné 
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SLOVAKIA UNDER COMMUNISM 
By Joseph Pauéo 


During the past three months I met several Ameri- 
cans of Slovak descent who had visited Slovakia. All were 
American citizens. Since none played any active role in po- 
litics, they had no difficulty in obtaining visas from Red 
Prague. ‘‘They know I am not a politician,” said my friend, 
“but they also know that I am bringing American dollars 
to Prague and Bratislava, so the Reds do not hesitate to 
place their signature to my visa. But my spiritual director, 
the pastor of my parish, could not get a visa, even though 
he, too, does no politicing. Being a priest apparently is 
reason enough not to allow him entry on Slovak soil, which 
today is washed by streams of innocent blood of martyrs 
fighting for the freedom of Slovakia. 


Communism Destroying All Hope 


One of the visitors told me this: 

“My brother-in-law is a teacher. I talked with him 
for two hours; ‘but, except for his deploring the commu- 
nist regime, I learned nothing new from him. He did, how- 
ever, stress that there are very few active teachers from 
the old school, that is, those who taught during the Slovak 
Republic (1939-1945), and that the communist regime care- 
fully supervises even the new school or generation of 
teachers, brought up and trained by the communists them- 
selves, makes them renounce their religious convictions, 
and prohibits them even to mention religion except to ridi- 
cule, vilify, and condemn it. 

“This, of course, shocked me. My brother-in-law, al- 

though 15 years younger, looked much older than I. In- 
deed, he was unable to believe that there could be such a 
difference. 
, “Communism,” he would say, “brings no good to any- 
one; and when one does not approve of it, even though one 
does not actively oppose it, it destroys one spiritually and 
this in its turn reacts physically and one’s body succumbs 
and slowly deteriorates. 

“It is even worse among the Slovak intellectuals, who 
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are desperate and have given up all hope. And this isn’t 
only among those who are years in prison or who, instead 
of having their regular office or teaching position, are 
working in the uranium mines, but also among those who 
still are at large, undetected. Despair is stalking them 
everywhere because they cannot tell when they also will 
be seized and shipped to unknown regions. 

“In a word, today in Slovakia, as perhaps in other 
communist countries, people are losing all hope. My bro- 
ther-in-law specifically reiterated: 

“What can we now await, when for 15 years there 
was no undoing, no overturning and no possibility for such 
an undoing or overturning? Those of us who have been 
hoping for this transformation are aging and cannot live 
long enough to see any reversal or change-over so long as 
the West continues to ignore or to pay little attention to us. 

“And our children and grandchildren? I’m dreadfully 
afraid most of them will be thoroughly brainwashed and 
trained in godless marxist ideology. And this will be disas- 
trous for our nation and for all of central Europe.” 


Take Us To America 


“Take us to America!’ is the pleading cry of a young 
man, bidding farewell to his American uncle, who was re- 
turning to America after visiting Slovakia. 

“Immediately, but immediately I’d leave with you even 
though I’d have to live on dry bread and water in your 
trunk the whole trip half-unconscious!”’ 

Those words express practically everything the com- 
munized and oppressed Slovaks feel. They long above all 
to escape and shake off the slavery of communism; and 
the only way to do this now is, it seems to them, to come 
to America. 

Even though some Slovaks lost all hope and feel that 
the USA will come to terms with the Soviet Union, 


nevertheless the vast majority of them is still of the opinion that 
America will not abandon the nations behind the Iron Cur ain and 
that it, therefore, will not abandon Slovakia either. “It is most 
unfortunate,” remarked a Slovak native to our visitor in Slovakia, 
“that the USA did not act more energetically in 1956 when the 
Hungarians rebelled against communism. We were ready to rise 
up also. So would have the Poles, the Rumanians, the Croatians, 
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and Slovenians, and the whole of Central Europe would have been 
on the march to freedom.” 

Even the communists at the time were apprehensive 
that the time had come for a change and were preparing 
for it. For instance, they treated their prisoners with a 
healthy respect. 


The Slovaks often mention their relatives in America 
and relay to them, as our informant tells us, that 

“lf the American Slovaks do not help us out of communism’s 
diabolical clu'ches, we have lived and struggled in vain. It is use- 
less to continue to live as we do. Tell our Slovak Americans that 
never did a people so need assistance as we need it now. Tell 
them to knock daily at the White House in Washington and under 
the leadership of the Slovak League of America to rise up ‘o- 
gether in behalf of our Slovak Nation and its independent State. 
We want to be free and independent of communism, Czech im- 
perialism, and every outside pressure.” 

Slovaks in Slovakia have confidence in America — 
even though communist propaganda tells them that hun- 
ger and poverty prevail in America, that children are bare- 
footed and one third of its people unemployed. Slovaks, 
knowing that, like every country, America. also has its 
economic problems, smile at this propaganda. But they 
also know, as they told visitors from the USA, that no- 
where in the world are people as well off and free as in 
America. 


Godless Communist Schools 


In Slovakia religion is still taught as an unprescribed 
subject; but only where the parents demand it. The com- 
munist press and administration are viciously opposed 
to religious instruction and training in any school. We 
read in a rather comprehensive article in the Bratislava 
“Praca,” dated September 28, 1960, and titled “Does Re- 
ligion Belong In A Socialist School?”: 


“...religion, for its unscientific character which ema- 
nates wholly from fantastic supersitions and not from real 
facts, is harmful. One of its basic principles is: Not to 
undermine or rebel against the gods created by a profit 
and exploiting system and not to destroy them and their 
plundering system if an eternal and blissful hereafter is 
to be successfully attained. It is difficult to visualize in- 
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spired builders of a communistic future, builders bela- 
bored and burdened with such false and silly concepts 
and ideals. Hence the socialistic school is and must basic- 
ally and solely imbue and train the young from the sci- 
entific base — the materialistic Marxist world-wide view, 
the correctness of which not only does science confirm 
but also more often even practice. Therefore, in Czecho- 
Slovak schools religion, even as an elective, is really 
never taught.” 

“Pr4ca” then further analyzes the reasons of the 
communist regime as to why religion must not be taught. 
It alleges that “even our constitution... guarantees free- 
dom of worship and religious service — even though 
truly only if this is not contrary to (communist) law.” 

Who, however makes the laws in Slovakia? The 
communists. And if they do not care to have religion 
taught or promulgated, then they pass such laws which 
will not permit religion to be taught. “Praca” continues: 

“No religion, no religious concept is permitted in the 
educational program or its text books; it is neither named 
nor alluded to, and the person who might dare teach it is 
not considered a teacher or a member of the teaching 
staff. And hence it is not a part of the course of educa- 
tion.” 

Communists are convinced that “from the pedago- 
gical viewpoint it is not only improper and incorrect but 
also confusing and unhealthy for a child to be placed into 
periods of conflict and contradiction between religion and 
science; for instance, between the theories of divine crea- 
tion and the scientific origin of the world.” 

“there is no room for useless obstructions and 
burdening of young minds into lethargic religious imag- 
inings which have no concrete value to a child.... 

“In a socialist state, religion, as an outlived form of 
social science, loses the nurturing soil humus for its ex- 
istence and inevitably dies. This is very obvious even in 
our schools where the number of children registered for 
religious instructions is constantly decreasing, and even 
this year is substantially lower than last year. This dying 
out of religion, however, must not be left to elementals. 
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We feel that with purposeful work, after a definite time, in- ~ 
terest in the teaching of religion in Slovakia will decrease 
to such an extent, for example, as it has in Mostecko and 
Karlovarski, where practically no religion is taught.’ Ra- 
ther it appears that the reason for this demise is its own 
inherent inviability and destructive uselessness; and hence 
in the course of time the designed purposeful training and 
education that youth will get in the socialist state will de- 
minish and eliminate the interest in religion and its up- 
bringing at least to the tiny degree that it is already elim- 
inated for instance in Mostec or in Karlovar where prac- 
tically no religion is given. Then the hours or periods for 
religious instruction will become wholly useless in all of our 
schools and religion and religious instructions will have 
outlived usefulness.” 

“Praca” is organizing heckling units to instigate and 
incite opposition against the teaching of religion. Thus on 
October 10th of this year, it published a reply to its article. 
The letter is significant for two things: (1) communism 
has already trained atheists in Slovakia; and (2) resist- 
ance against communism’s abolishment of religious educa- 
tion in schools continues. We quote the letter literally: 

“Everything which you write is true. We also are 
atheists and give priority to science over the tales of the 
clergy. But we see that difficulties do arise in the families 
when they must decide whether the child is to study reli- 
gion. One of our fellow-workers, for instance, did not re- 
gister his daughter for religious instruction, and now he 
has great misunderstandings with his wife. In our own 
families we, too, have little children — and we expect com- 
plications when the children become of school age and 
bring their applications to register for religious instruc- 
tion. How can quarrels in the families be avoided? We 
think that religion should not be taught at all in our schools. 
— Rudolf Skolkay and Ludovit Vaverka, Hlohovec.” 


Communists Destroyed Hundreds of Thousands of Books 


An acquaintance, who spent two months in Slovakia, 
tells us how the communist authorities had confiscated and 
destroyed all the religious and cultural books they found in 
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the Matica Slovenské (Slovak Institute), the Spolok Sv. 
Vojtecha (St. Adalbert’s Society) and other publishing 
houses, and which the communist regime regarded as not 
acceptable from the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint. Our ac- 
quaintance ascertained that one day trucks pulled up to the 
publishing houses with the police, who ordered the confis- 
cation of all books they had on prepared lists. Seven truck- 
loads were taken from St. Adalbert’s Society alone. 

At the head of the list were the religious books — 
prayerbooks, catechisms, lives of the saints, entire volumes 
of religious periodicals, and everything with an imprimatur 
in it. Then they took all the books published during the 
existence of the Republic of Slovakia, the authors of which 
are either in exile or in prison. 

“When we learned this,” said the acquaintance, ‘“we 
were shocked....we just couldn’t believe it. People had 
hoped that the communist regime would not go to this 
extreme and that somehow or other the books would still 
be saved at least in the stockrooms of the publishers since 
bookstores and book-sellers were not allowed to buy or 
sell them. Instead, however, the books — hundreds of 
thousands of good books — were destroyed.” 

The books were ground up to a pulp to make new 
paper which is to serve the communist press. Paper that 
once carried the Word of God, religious thoughts and li- 
terature, is now being used against God, religion, democ- 
racy and humanity. 

Communism destroys everything that stands in its 
way. 

Tension Between Slovak and Czech Writers 


We know an American whose relative in Slovakia is a 
writer. Returning from Slovakia, this man told us of some 
of the problems of writers. 

The communists, he related, hesitated for a long time 
to permit a new edition of the novel, “Tri GaStanové Kone” 
(Three Chestnut Horses) which Margita Figuli wrote and 
published long before the communists came into control. 
The reason for this was not that the author or the novel 
was political or anti-communistic. Not at all; for it is a 
novel with many love affairs. Nor was the author on any 
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political index. She had never been in politics, and if she 
ever was inclined or orientated to any political view it was 
towards Prague, the Czech viewpoint. Nevertheless she 
had to wait a full six years till the communist regime of 
Prague permitted her to put out a new edition of her novel. 

The reason for this delay? The villain of the novel, the 
tyrant, the torturer of women and horses, is a man named 
Zapototny. The Czech communists feared that the readers 
would confuse this name with the name of the communist 
president of Czecho-Slovakia whose name was Zapotocky. 
So the party waited until Zapotocky died and then allowed 
a new edition of Figuli’s novel. 

The consent of the Slovak communists was not enough. 
The Slovak communists had first to consult and get the 
approval of the Czech communists. This, however, is how 
things go in Slovakia in all things— politics, economics, li- 
terary works, justice, in a word, in everything, the Red 
Czechs of Prague must first be consulted and their appro- 
val or decision must first be obtained, or else — — — 


My friend mentioned other problems that Slovak wri- 
ters have. For instance, there is a tremendous amount of 
tension and antagonism between the Czech and Slovak wri- 
ters. For the communist party is trying to fuse or merge 
the two groups of writers — the Czech and the Slovak — 
into one, the Czecho-Slovak writers, as the Academy of 
Science previously attempted. The Slovak writers, whether 
communist or not, adamantly refuse to give up their Slo- 
vak alliance and submit to the Czech or Czech-Slovak 
Alliance. They told William Siroky, who pressured them: 
“A united alliance can be achieved only through the me- 
dium of our torn up communist identification cards!” 


Low Wages and High Prices 


Another Slovak American who visited Slovakia, rela- 
ted how much Slovaks can earn and how much they pay 
for the things they need. 

Today most of the Slovaks have to work in groups or 
collectives. In the rural areas — and Slovakia is predomi- 
nantly agricultural — to work they must belong to single 
farm collectives or‘ “kolchozes”. The farmers’ fields or 
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farms were taken away and nationalized; now they must 
work on them for the state. 

The collective worker however, does not make more 
than seven crowns ($1.00) a day. Sometimes only six 
crowns, depending on the way his unit of work is estim- 
ated. A woman, working in a poultry-house 14 hours a 
day, gets almost 10 crowns. Likewise a dairy-maid, but 
she must milk by hand 18 cows twice daily. 

A construction worker receives only 6.50 crowns a 
day. Stoneworkers are better off; they get 1,000 crowns a 
month. 

But let us see how this compares with the price of 
things. The American visitor explained it this way: If only 
one person works in the collective, two people cannot live 
on his income. Simply because: 

A kilogram (2.2 Ibs.) of the blackest bread costs 8 
crowns; a better bread 10 crowns; and a half-white bread 
costs 12 crowns. It is obvious that a laborer cannot make 
enough a day to buy a kilogram of good bread. And if 
he wants to buy a little cheese-cake, or a little poppy-seed 
roll or jelly-bun (roll), which in America would cost about 
40 cents, in Slovakia he won’t be able to obtain it for less 
than 6 crowns. Hence a construction worker labors al- 
most all day for a roll or good bun which won’t be enough 
to go with one cup of coffee. 

With meat it’s the same business. Beef and pork cost 
48 crowns a kilogram. Women stand in front of butcher 
shops in lines blocks long from 5 in the morning some- 
times until noon; but the last ones usually get no meat at 
all. For a kilogram of meat a collective worker must work 
seven days. 

Average cloth or material for men’s clothing costs 
750 crowns. A well paid worker then must toil 3 weeks just 
for the material for a suit of clothes. In Slovakia common 
summer-shoes or sandals cost 500 crowns a pair; and a 
well paid worker must work a good 15 days for a pair of 
these shoes. A commune worker has to work over two 
months to be able to buy a good pair of sandals. 

My friend also visited the Czech lands, where his re- 
latives from Slovakia work in Bohemia and Moravia. From 
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them he learned of the discrimination and inequality in the 
wages paid in the Czech lands as compared with those in 
Slovakia. It is unbelievingly shocking inequality, injustice 
and discrimination. 

Every worker in the Czech lands receives double the 
amount he would receive for the same work in Slovakia. 

This inequality and discrimination gives rise to serious 
misunderstandings. The Czechs have not learned the les- 
sons of history; little has changed since the days of T. G. 
Masaryk and BeneS: the Slovaks are still regarded as ser- 
vants of the Czechs, to be exploited solely for Czech in- 
terests. 


THE SLOVAKS by Peter P. Yurchak, should be in 
every public library, in every college and university, in the 
home of every American of Slovak descent. Get your copy 
NOW. Paper bound copy — $2.00; in cloth $3.00. 


SLOVAKIA: the women of Rejdova, Gemer Province, once wore 
this type of headdress. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVISTS ABOUT 
SLOVAK LITERATURE 


J. M. Kirschbaum, Ph.D. 


I 
American Slavists and Slovak Literature 


For the past two decades we have witnessed in Amer- 
ica a fast growing interest in the Slavic world and Slavic 
culture. There is hardly a reputable American University 
which would not have organized a department of Slavic 
Studies, and the number of books published on Slavic 
subjects, as well as the number of periodicals(1) which deal 
entirely or partly with the problems of East Central Eu- 
rope, is without precedent in any other country. 


There are, however, several phenomena in this vast 
and fast development of Slavic Studies and in books and 
symposia about the Slavs, which indicate that American 
Slavic Studies may easily be pushed on a wrong track. 
American scholarship in this field of Slavic Studies is 
predominantly in the hands of scholars, teachers or writ- 
ers, who came from Europe during or after the Second 
World War, and who brought with them not only knowl- 
edge and abilities for academic work, but some of them 
brought also their prejudices, old rivalries, national prides 
and the national aspirations of their countries of origin. 


This is especially true with regard to some former 
politicians, diplomats, anid civil servants from Eastern 
European countries who became teachers, lecturers, and 
professors at American universities or contributors to pe- 
riodicals and symposia published by universities. Institu- 
tions, books and periodicals dealing with Slavic Studies be- 
came for some of them new arenas for fighting lost cul- 
tural or political battles, for fostering cultural national- 
ism or even political chauvinism. They often use university 
positions or academic periodicals not for spreading ob- 
jective scholarly knowledge about a very important area 
of the globe and about several vigorous peoples which rep- 
resent the Slavic world, but rather try to prevent the 
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truth to be known or ignorance and false propaganda to 
be exposed. 

This political element, though it is less apparent dur- 
ing the last years, certainly did some harm to American 
scholarship in the field of Slavic Studies. 

How far unobjective and unscholarly some writers 
on Slavic subjects can become, we can see best by analyz- 
ing the contributions on Slovakia and on Slovak literature 
to the American symposia and books on Czecho-Slovakia(2). 

It is true that Slovak literature did not achieve a pro- 
minence such as some other Slavic literature did, but from 
various points of view it is an interesting field for academic 
research. The history of Slovak literature did not begin 
in 1844, as some American symposia emphasize, but goes 
back to the ninth century to the Great Moravian Empire(3). 

After the collapse of the Great Moravian Empire in the 
tenth century, Slovakia became a part of the Central Eu- 
ropean cultural area in which all peoples (Poles, Slovaks, 
Magyars, Czechs, Croats, etc.) used the Latin language 
as their literary medium and began to develop their cul- 
tures and literatures in their own vernacular only from 
the 17th or 18th century, if not later. And so did also the 
Slovaks, though we can find some literary writings or do- 
cuments in the Slovak vernacular a long time before, and a 
Slovak professor at the University of Prague, Vavrinec 
Benedikti of NedoZery, reproached his Slovak countrymen 
for neglecting their Slovak language as early as in 1603. 

We can safely say that Slovakia and Slovak culture 
developed along the same pattern as the cultures and 
literatures of all other Central European peoples, mainly 
the Western Slavs, from Humanism to Classicism, Roman- 
tism, Realism, and modern literary currents(4). 

Humanism found an early entry into Slovakia through 
the University of Bratislava (Academia Istropolitana, 
founded in 1645), and through numerous students and 
professors studying or teaching abroad (Bologna, Pado- 
va, Prague, Cracow). It gave a meaningful impulse to li- 
terary production, especially in homiletic writings. The 
second university on the Slovak territory, the University 
of Trnava, founded in 1635, gave a strong impulse to the 
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cultural life in Slovakia both in the Latin and Slovak lan- 
guages, but literary activities were mostly restricted to 
religion, history, geography, mathematics and jurispru- 
dence(5). 

It was not before 1750 that a volume of original ver- 
ses in the Slovak vernacular was composed and published 
by Hugolin Gavlovié (1712-1787)). The first translation 
of the Bible was accomplished in 1756; the first Latin- 
Slovak dictionary appeared in 1763; religious hymns were 
composed by Jan Silvan in 1536; and the first collection 
of religious songs, containing 227 items in the Slovak ver- 
nacular, was published in the Cantus Catholici in 1655. 
Between this period and the date when the first novel in 
Slovak language appeared in 1783, there was more than a 
score of Slovak scholars and writers who wrote gram- 
mars (V. Benedicti, D. Krman), historical and apologetic 
works (D. Jacobeaus, D. Synapius Hor¢i¢ka, J. Piscatoris 
Fischer, M. Szentivany, J. B. Magin, Samuel Timon, M. 
Bel, J. Severini, J. Fandly A. F. Kollar, etc) anid who de- 
fended in Latin 'the Slovak people, its right to its own na- 
tional life and national language, and developed also sev- 
eral theories on the past and origin of Slavs, on Slovak 
culture and the continuity of Slovakia with Great Moravia. 


The era of Enlightenment brought a general revival 
of national culture in Slovakia. The Protestants still used 
the biblical Czech language also in secular writings (be- 
sides German), but the Catholic Slovaks, abandoning La- 
tin since the beginning of the Counter-Reformation, passed 
to the exclusive use of the Slovak vernacular, codified be- 
for the end of the 18th century by Anton Bernolak in sev- 
eral scholarly works. Thus literature in the Slovak lan- 
guage was created continuously from the 17th century 
and produced, before the period of Romanticism, over 100 
writers in Bernolak’s school alone, among them the poet 
Jan Holly, whose genius according to many literary histo- 
rians, was not surpassed by any Slovak poet except P. O. 
Hviezdoslav in the 20th century. 


From the 18th century, Classicism, Romanticism, Real- 
ism, Symbolism, and all other literary currents which ap- 
peared in the European literatures, were represented also 
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in Slovakia more or less in the same way as in other Sla- 
vic countries. Similar to other Slavic literatures is also the 
development under the impact of Soviet literature and 
Marxist theories on literary history(). 

Despite the fact that this development was for a long 
time scholarly explored and supported by a score of works 
in Slovak, as well as in foreign languages, the history of 
Slovak literature has been an object of confused nad contro- 
versial interpretations in books and symposia published by 
American Slavis<s. 

The best known American and Canadian symposia are 
in basic disagreement with this outline of Slovak literary 
history as we can see from the following: 


1. According to S. H. Thomson, who in his book “Cze- 
choslovakia in European History”(7) attempted to give a 
fair picture of the Slovak past but was apparently misled 
by his sources, “The Slovaks had no opportuity to develop 
(after the disappearance of the Great Moravian Empire 
in the 10th century) their own culture, written language, 
political institutions or social concepts in any independent 
way.” This situation lasted for nine centuries, according 
to Prof. Thomson’s views. “A deliberate effort to substi- 
tute for the written Czech then in use in Slovakia a lan- 
guage based upon a local dialect came from the Catholic 
camp only in 1790, when Anton Bernolak published a 
Gramatica Slavica.” But “about the only followers Berno- 
lak had were Catholic writers, and even among them the 
vogue for his grammar and dictionary soon died out,” 
writes Prof. Thomson, stating that the year 1834-1835 is 
usually given as the date of the rise of written Slovak, al- 
though s-rictly speaking, Stir did not make his first for- 
mal declaration until 1846.” 

2. The contribuior to L. L. Strakhovsky’s “Handbook 
of Slavic Studies’(8), the Czech writer Otto Radl, gives even 
a more inaccurate and incomplete picture of Slovak liter- 
ature. On page 491 he writes that “As early as 1635 in 
Trnava books were still printed in different Slovak dialects, 
more than two hundred years before the introduction of 
Slovak as a separate literary language,” but three pages 
further he states: 
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“While the quantity of Romantic literature in the Czech lan- 
guage was growing in Bohemia and Moravia, an important change 
was taking place in Slovakia. The heretofore common written lan- 
guage, the Czech, was being replaced by a newly originated Slovak 
literary language. This movement had begun at the end of the 18th 
century by the learned Slovak philologist Antonin Bernolak who 
published several works in Latin in which he tried to show that the 
Slovaks were a separate nation and that they should therefore use 
their own distinctive written language based on dialect spoken in 
Western Slovakia. 

“Some of the most important writers of Slovak origin, such 
as Kollar and Safarik, were strongly opposed to this change... Op- 
posing them stood such Slovak writers as Stur and Hurban..... 
Slovak as a’written language was first introduced in 1844.” 


Slovak literature begins for Radl with L. Stir in 1844, 
and no literary work or Slovak writer, except Bernonak, 
Kollar and Safarik (the two later included by him in Czech 
literature) is mentioned in his study dealing with Slovak 
literature for the periods preceeding Romanticism and 
Stur’s reform of the Slovak literary language. 

3. According to R. J. Kerner’s “Czechoslovakia’’(9) Slo- 
vak literature began only in 1845 and that Slovak renais- 
sance was linked with “what was going on in Bohemia and 
with the philosophy of Enlightenment and the Romanti- 
cism of Herder” and “had its center in Bratislava.” “Ca- 
tholic Slovaks under Bernolak tried to create, with indif- 
ferent success at the time, a written Slovak dialect,” says 
the book. Trnava is not at all mentioned. Kollar and Safa- 
rik are mentioned as Slovaks, but placed among the Czech 
writers. Altogether three Slovak poets are mentioned (Sa- 
mo Chaluka, Janko Kral, and Jan Botto) in the whole 
chapter dealing with the period from the battle of White 
Mountain (1620) to World War I, and three others (A. 
Sladkovié (1820-1872), P. O. Hviezdosélav (1849-1921) and 
Hurban Vajansky (1847-1916) — in the chapter on “Cze- 
choslovak” literature. For the after-war period the book 
gives four names: Ivan Krasko, Martin Razus, E. B. Lu- 
kaé, and J. Gregor-Tajovsky. 

4. The most recent symposium, V. BuSek-N. Spulber’s 
“Czechoslovakia” (10), did not try to dispel confusion and 
complete the knowledge on Slovak literature, although the 
work was published in 1957 by the Mid-European Studies 
Center and one of the editors, Professor V. BuSek, spent 
many years in Slovakia. 
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While the Marxist literary historians produced a book 
of 320 pages on the older Slovak literature and a biblio- 
graphy on Bernolak’s movement (410 pages) shows over 
100 writers, BuSek-Spulber’s symposium has only the fol- 
lowing to say in the chapter on Czech and Slovak literature: 

... “the first attempts were made (aside from earlier sporadic 
ventures’ to establish a distinct Slovak literary language in the last 
decade of the 18th century by Anton Bernolak (1762-1813) who se- 
lected the Western Slovak dialects as a basis of the new literary me- 
dium: his suggestions, not elaborated linguistically, did not take 
permanent hold. 

“The decisive step towards the establishment of a Slovak liter- 
ary language was undertaken through the initiative of the Protest- 
tants. Ludovit Stur selected the central Slovak dialect for the Slo- 
vak literary medium. Beginning in the 1840’s, several poets followed 
Stur and used the new literary language with great skill.” 

Tt would appear from the above quotations that Amer- 
ican Slavists will have to revise many of their views and 
complete their knowledge(11). It is evident that they gener- 
ally regard Slovak literature of the centuries preceding 
Stur’s reform of the Slovak literary language as not worth 
much attention. Outstanding figures of Slovak cultural life 
are either unknown or treated as quantité négligeable 
(Bernolak) by contributors to American or Canadian sym- 
posia. The periods of Baroque and Enlightenment, in which 
erudite Slovaks wrote in their mother tongue besides La- 
tin and biblical “Czech”, were undoubtedly important 
stages in Slovak cultural life and national development. 
And yet, even the leading figures of the Slovak renaissance 
around Anton Bernolak and the poet Jan Holly are either 
unknown or greatly underestimated if at all mentioned. 
Such is also the case with regard to writers and scholars 
who in previous periods published highly interesting works 
on the origin of Slavs in general, and on the past of the 
Slovaks in particular, as well as on Slavic languages, Sla- 
vic culture, and the significance of the Slavs in European 
civilization. 

It has been more or less generally accepted that, for 
instance, Paul J. Safarik’s or John Kollar’s Slavic con- 
sciousness were awakened by German philosophers during 
their studies in Jena and that the idea of Slavic unity 
and greatness became known mostly by the merits of Safa- 
rik and Kollar. In fact, Safarik and Kollar had several pre- 
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decessors among Slovak writers and scholars who de- 
veloped their theories on the origin of the Slavs, on Slavic 
linguistic and racial unity and the “glorious past’ in volu- 
minous Latin works in the 17th and 18th centuries(12), and 
Jan Holly described the “glorious past” of the Slavs in his 
great epic works, written in Slovak, much better and with 
greater poetic talent than Jan Kollar. Safarik wrote his 
volume of poetry “Muza Tatranska s lyrou slovanskou’’ 
(The Tatrean Muse With Slavic Lyra) also a long time 
before he went to Jena, because the Slovak writers of the 
17th and 18th centuries created an atmosphere of Sla- 
vic patriotism and mutuality in Slovakia. 


This will certainly be new to many American Sla- 
vists although it is not new in Slovakia or in some Slavic 
and West European works on Slavic literatures. Not only 
the so-called “nationalist” Slovak scholars published many 
works and studies in which they outlined the continuous 
development of Slovak culture and literature, but also 
some Americans of Slovak descent tried to acquaint Amer- 
ican scholars with the true picture of Slovakia’s literary 
development(13). Most recently the “Marxist” Slovak literary 
historians published several comprehensive works which be- 
sides their “Marxist interpretation” make an interesting con- 
tribution to Slavic studies(14). 


In all American symposia from which we have quoted, 
it is, however, Bernolak’s movement which has been pre- 
sented most superficially and most unobjectively. Contri- 
butors to these symposia are in this regard even far be- 
hind the “Marxist” literary historians who, forgetting 
their customary prejudices against Catholic clergymen, 
present Bernolak’s school and his movement as ‘the larg- 
est organized movement of cultural and national charac- 
ter which existed in Slovakia before the end of the 18th 
century,” and expressed no doubts about the scholarly 
merits of Bernolak’s linguistic works or Holly’s poetic 
greatness. 


For this reason we feel that Bernolak’s movement de- 
serves a more detailed analysis in a separate chapter. 
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II 


Bernolak’s Movement and Its Importance In 
Slovak Literature 


Bernolak’s movement is concurrent with the period of 
Enlightenment and represents a final phase of Slovak li- 
terary and national renaissance which began in the seven- 
teenth century. This has been recognized even by the 
Marxist literary historians who state that “the process 
of linguistic Slovakization in Slovak literature was on the 
upgrade mainly since the seventeenth century” and that 
the “nation-forming tendencies in the Slovak language 
and culture were best expressed in the movement led by 
Anton Bernolak (1763-1813) especially in his endeavor to 
raise to the status of a literary language the Western Slo- 
vak dialect’’(15), 

Bernolak’s movement lasted over 60 years and com- 
prised three generations of writers who in their Slovak or 
Latin writings expressed comparatively strong Slovak and 
Slovanic (Slavic) national consciousness. According to Ja- 
roslav Vléek, professor at the University of Prague, the 
literature of Bernolak’s school “developed in all directions: 
it had scholarly and popular writers in the field of theol- 
ogy, it had linguists and authors of dictionaries, transla- 
tors and editors of antiquities, successful popular writers 
and generous supporters. In Jan Holly the Bernolak school 
got also its poeta laureatus’(16), And it had also its histo- 
rians. 

Viéek wrote these lines on Bernolak’s movement in 
1890 and contemporary research proves that he was not 
overestimating its importance. According to Marxist hi- 
storians, the Slovak Learned Society, founded in Trnava 
in 1792 with numerous branches in Central and Eastern 
Slovakia, and even outside Slovakia, numbered in Slovakia 
alone about 500 registered members, mainly Catholic cler- 
gymen, of whom about 100 were active authors and writ- 
ers(17), Among its members and generous supporters was 
Alexander Cardinal Rudnay, Primate of Hungary, who 
besides writing many sermons ard translating Cicero in- 
to Slovak assisted the Society financially. Professor of 
theology Canon Jur Palkovié translated the Bible into Slo- 
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vak and financed Bernolak’s and Holly’s works. Profes- 
sors of theologic faculties from Ostrihom, Trnava, Nitra, 
also were members of the Learned Society. P. J. Safa- 
rik, who later favored a sort of a Slovak literary language 
based on a Czech grammar, wrote in his first work, pub- 
lished in 1826(18), regarding Bernolak’s school: “their grow- 
ing zeal for the development and advancement of Slovak 
literature cannot be praised enough.” And Professor Vléek 
wrote in 1890 that “what in literatures of all Slavic peo- 
ples appeared as an expression of an awakened national 
consciousness and national individuality, it logically ap- 
peared also among Slovaks. The first to express that as a 
firm literary principle was A. Bernolak.” 


’ 


Bernolak “was not a literary revolutionary,” continues 
Prof. Vléek, ‘“‘but a consequent codifier of what grew and 
ripened before him over one hundred years in the writ- 
ings of Catholic Slovaks as a linguistic fact’’(19). Of course, 
Prof. Vléek does not share the opinion of American sym- 
posia stating that ‘“Bernolak’s attempts to establish a dis- 
tinct Slovak literary language were not elaborated linguis- 
tically,” or that he tried ‘with indifferent success to cre- 
ate a written Slovak dialect.’”’ On the contrary, in his 
Dejiny literatiry slovenskej, Prof. Vicek states that Ber- 
nolak was well acquainted with the work done in the field 
of linguistics by predecessors such as Matej Bél and Pavel 
Dolezal, both from the first half of the 18th century, as 
well as with the tendencies of Catholic writers associated 
with the University of Trnava. 


There can hardly be any doubt that Bernolak’s move- 
ment means an important stage in Slovak cultural and na- 
tional development. The first manifestation of this new era 
in the Slovak national life was the publication of Berno- 
14k’s work Dissertation Philologico-Critica de Literis Sla- 
vorum (1787) in which Bernolak formulated the principles 
of the Slovak literary language. His formal directives for 
the introduction of the Slovak language into literature Ber- 
nolak gave in the same year in his work Linguae Slavo- 
nicae per Regnum Hungariae Usitatae Compendiosa simul 
et facilis Orthographia. In 1790 he published in Latin his 
grammar of the new Slovak Literary language, Gramatica 
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Slavica, which later appeared in two German translations; 
and in 1791 was published his work on the etymology of 
Slovak words, Ethymologia Vocum Slavicarum. 


Bernolak’s main work Slowar Slovenski, Cesko-Latin- 
sko-Nemecko-Uherski, was published (1825-1827) after 
Bernolak’s death by Canon Jur Palkovié in six volumes, 
530 pp. 

The work, which reads in English translation “A Dic- 
tionary of the Slovak, Czech, Latin, German and Hunga- 
rian Tongues,” contained also phraseology, etymology and 
synonyms of the new Slovak literary language. 

Bernolak’s works “gave a stimulus to the development 
of modern Slovak literature growing up directly from the 
living sources of the Slovak people,’ as admitted even by 
Marxist critics, and his movement ‘was, on the whole, in 
agreement with similar contemporary trends current among 
the Ukrainians, the Bulgarians, the Serbs, the Croats and 
the Slovenes.” His “Dissertatio” caused ‘a revolution in the 
development of Slovak language,” says I. Kotvan, “and 
at the same time led to a desirable national advancement 
in the ideological development of Slovak national conscious- 
ness; it also hastened the foundation of the Slovak Learned 
Society in 1792 which grouped in its ranks all ardent Slo- 
vaks, enthusiastic for Slovak culture, social and economic 
progress and for the political and national fate of Slo- 
vakia’’(20), 


Bernolak and the members of his Slovak Learned So- 
ciety, among whom most prominent were Juraj Fandly 
(1754-1811), Jozef Ignace Bajza (1755-1836), Jan Holly 
(1785-1849), Juraj Papanek (1738-1802), Juraj Sklen4r 
(1746-1790), Alexander Cardinal Rudnay, Canon Jur Pal- 
kovié, were faithful adherents of Enlightenment, sincerely 
attached to the Slovak people and working for its progress. 
Juraj Fandly was the leading organizer of the Society, 
author of popular educational writings and editor of a mis- 
cellany dealing with the history of the Slovaks (Compen- 
diata Historiae Gentis Slavae — 1793). J. I. Bajza wrote 
the first Slovak novel and a collection of Slovak epigrams; 
J. Papanek is the author of Historia Gentis Slavae — De 
Regno Regibusque Slavorum (1780) ; Juraj Sklenar is the 
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author of Vetustissimus Magnae Moraviae Situs (1784); 
Jan Holly is until now the greatest of Slovak poets who 
alone ‘created nearly all poetic genres: the epos, the elegy, 
the ode and the song, and in whose hands the cold form 
of antique poetry had warmth enough to express strong- 
ly the modern idea of national consciousness,” as stated 
Prof. Viéek in 1890. 

Actually, all writers of Bernolak’s school expressed in 
their works strong national feelings and their views re- 
garding Slavs, Slavic languages and the place of the Slavs 
in the world; this makes of them precursors of Kollar’s 
and Safarik’s ideas of Slavdom. Bernolak himself regarded 
the Slavs as one nation with one language divided into 
“dialects” which conception was developed by P. J. Safa- 
rik in Geschichte der Slawischen Sprache und Literatur 
nearly 40 years later. In the introduction to his Gramatica 
Slavica, published in 1790, Bernolak regarded the Slovak 
vernacular as one of the Slavic dialects and urged his 
countrymen to use it as a literary medium in the same 
way as the Czechs, the Russians, the Croats and Poles used 
their respective vernaculars. Juraj Papanek in his Historia 
Gentis Slavae, Fandly in his Compendiata Historiae Slavae 
and in his other writings, and Holly in his poetic works, 
manifested also fiery Slovak and Slavic consciousness and 
national feelings, so that we may see in Bernolak’s move- 
ment not only a connecting link between his school and Sa- 
farik’s and Kollar’s conceptions of Slavdom, but also an 
organic and close relation with Stuir’s reform of the Slovak 
literary language and his nationalist movement. In this re- 
spect we can fully agree with the Marxist literary histo- 
rians that both movements “grew up from the same pro- 
cess, from the process of formation of the Slovak nation 
and are but two different phases of Slovak cultural and na- 
tional development(21). 

While Bernolak’s linguistic works substantially influ- 
enced the final form of Stur’s reform of the Slovak liter- 
ary language which accepted many linguistic elements, used 
in all parts of Slovakia only because there existed Berno- 
lak’s literary language before, ideologically Stir’s group 
was influenced mainly by the epics of Jan Holly, poet lau- 
reate of. Bernolak’s school. 
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Star himself acknowledged Holly’s dominant influence 
on the formation of Slovak national ideology and so did 
until now the “nationalist” as well as the “Marxist” Slovak 
literary historians(22). According to Jaroslav Vléek: “Holly 
means many things in Slovak literature. He achieved alone 
what the Czech and the Hungarian poets of classicism 
worked on all together(23). For another literary historian 
“Holly has not been surpassed by any Slovak poet, and no- 
where else is there to be found such depth of national 
consciousness and such glory. In crystallized form Holly 
vigorously enounced the modern idea of nationalism, and 
this already in the 1800’s, and his unsurpassable expression 
of the national soul has made him and will continue to 
make him the greatest of the Slovak poets’(24). And he is 
so judged also by contemporary Marxist historians. “Holly is 
a great poet,” says prof. A. Mraz, the main Marxist au- 
thority on Slovak literary history, “and a cultivated and 
excellent translator of antique poetry, who synthetized in 
his works antique influences with European Classicism and 
philosophy of Enlightenment. He awakened national con- 
sciousness of his countrymen combining Slavic and Slovak 
elements in his conception of the Slovak nation. His works 
prove that even in Bernolak’s movement Slavic components 
were strongly represented. Slovak and Slav unite in har- 
moneous accord in Holly’s ideology’’(25), 

Holly deserves this praise and recognition not only 
for his own works but also for his masterful translations 
from practically all renowned poets from Virgil, Ovid, 
Theocritus, Horace to Homer. The first volume of his trans- 
lations was published in 1824, the translation of Virgil’s 
Aeneid in 1828; these were highly commended even of 
Jungmann, Safarik and Niederle. 

After having enriched Slovak literatures by his trans- 
lations, Holly composed in classic mold anid with many 
overtones of the antique poetry his three epics in which 
he proved that his talent and erudition were outstanding 
and that the new Slovak literary language was rich and 
flexible enough for complex poetic creations. At the same 
time he also demonstrated to the Slovaks and to the out- 
side world that the Slovak past was great and glorious and 
that there is, therefore, also a future for the Slovak people. 
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To achieve this, Holly created in his poetic works a 
new national ideology, anchored in the traditions of the 
Great Moravian Empire and in the cultural achievements 
of SS. Cyril and Methodius, the founders of Slovanic let- 
ters. In 1833 he published his Svatopluk, a heroic epic 
about the life and glory of the powerful ruler of Great 
Moravia, in twelve cantos. In 1835 his Cyrilo-Methodiada, 
a poetic account of the achievements of the Apostles of 
Slovaks, was published in Budapest in six cantos, and to 
complete the image of a heroic past of his people, Holly 
creaited also an epic in seven cantos about a mythical fore- 
father of the Slovaks, Slav, and in his Elegies he lamented 
over the destruction of the Great Moravian Empire, the 
first kingdom of the Slovaks, ruined by treachery, villainy, 
and perfidy. 


The national and ideological components of Holly’s 
poetry are strong also in his Odes and Idylles (1835), 
which, together with his epics, awakened to life a new 
generation that broke with the past not only in linguistic 
division of Slovaks but also in cultural and political orien- 
tation. “At a time,’ says Mraz, “when the Slovaks most- 
ly felt the need to strengthen their national ideology by 
historic consciousness, Holly came in a monumental way 
with his support.’ He created by his works not only a Slo- 
vak national poetry and ideology, but urging the Slovaks 
to regard their past with pride he revived the present and 
encouraged the Slovaks to look to the future with hope. 


Holly achieved this “with nothing more than a non- 
literary, formless dialect at his disposal which he molded 
and shaped into a rich poetic language.” His poetry was 
not much influenced by European pseudo-Classicism and 
contemporary Romanticism. He grew up from an antique 
culture and poetry, and ideologically only he interpreted 
the feelings and aspirations of the Slovak people of the 
period of Enlightenment and the first decades of Roman- 
ticism. While his contemporary Jan Kollar ‘wandered 
on the expansive meadows of Slavdom,” Holly devoted his 
talents to building Slovak national consciousness, culture 
and ideology which made him a precursor and a spiritual 
leader also for the coming generation of L. Stur’s na- 
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tionalist and romantic school. ‘‘Holly’s message lived also 
in the generation to come which refused his classicist 
forms but creatively clung to his ideological heritage,” 
admits the Marxist literary historian A. Mraz, and adds 
that “Bernolak’s movement triumphed in Holly’s achieve- 
ments and greatness; it found in his works the most cre- 
ative and ideological culmination’’(26), 


Ill 
Marxist Evaluation of Bernolak’s Movement 


Unlike the contributors to American symposia who 
belittled A. Bernolak and his movement, Marxist literary 
historians write about Bernolak and his followers with 
high esteem. 


Although the works of the members of Bernolak’s 
school and his Learned Societies clearly indicate the ten- 
dency to reflect the national struggle and the awakening 
of a national consciousness among Slovaks — which is 
in conflict with the “Czechoslovak” tendencies of the 
Communist party — the Marxist literary historians were 
allowed to publish scores of books and studies on Berno- 
lak and his movement. Among the first works which dealt 
with this period in a surprisingly tolerant way was “A 
History of Slovak Literature” (Dejiny slovenskej litera- 
tury) by Prof. A. Mraz, who for his services to the pre- 
sent regime in Slovakia was promoted to the rank of an 
“akademik” (academician). 


Other valuable works and studies were published by 
Dr. Imrich Kotvan and Jan Tibensky, who apparently 
specializes in this period “ex offo.” 

Kotvan’s work Bernolakovei (1948) and Bibliografia 
Bernolakoveov (Bibliography of Bernolék’s School) pub- 
lished in 1957, together with T. Tibensky’s book J. Papa- 
nek-J. Sklenar(27), also published in 1957, as well as a se- 
ries of his studies in periodicals, give the impression that 
Marxist literary historians try to evaluate Bernolak’s 
movement without the customary prejudice against Ca- 
tholic writers, and that in many respects they agree with 
the views expressed before by the “bourgeois and na- 
tionalist” scholars and literary historians (J. Vléek, J. 
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Skultéty, 8. Kréméry, J. Kaéka, A. A. Banik, C. Lepaéek, 
S. Jurovsky, ete.). This is evident especially in Tiben- 
sky’s controversy with Prof. Wollmann’s uncritical depre- 
cation of Bernolak’s movement(28), but also in some re- 
cent studies of Mraz and in the new History of Slovak 
Literature, compiled by a “collective” of younger histo- 
rians under the direction of Prof. M. Pisut. 

In a comprehensive explanatory note to Kotvan’s 
Bibliography, which on 400 pages gives an interesting 
picture of Bernolak’s movement, we can read that the 
Marxist scholars ‘‘consider the second half of the eigh- 
teenth and the first half of the nineteenth century, which 
is the period of Bernolak’s activities, ‘“‘one of the interest- 
ing, not yet thoroughly investigated periods forming a 
milestone in Slovak history’’(29), 

In the opinion of Prof. A. Mraz, who still remains the 
main authority in Marxist literary history in Slovakia, 
Anton Bernolak not only reformed and codified the Slovak 
literary language and its orthography, but also started a 
vast national and cultural movement based on a tradition 
more than a hundred years old. 


Mraz regards the activity which originated around the 
Catholic University of Trnava (1635) as a starting point 
for introducing Slovak vernacular as a literary medium 
and stresses that the first manifestation of the new era in 
Slovak national life was the publication of Cantus Catho- 
lici by Benedict Szdlléssi in 1655. 


“The book Cantus Catholici,’” says Mraz, “laid the 
foundation on which the language used by Slovak Catholic 
writers, was formed into an independent Slovak literary 
language. Crystallization of the language, which Slovak 
Catholic writers used during the period of the University 
of Trnava (1635-1777), progressed so far in accordance 
with the spoken language in Western Slovakia that, when 
Bernolak and his followers came, at the end of the 18th 
century, with the idea of an independent literary language, 
they merely codified, in many respects, a language used 
and domesticated among the Catholic Slovak writers of 
the preceding period’’(30). 

Mraz also recognizes Bernolak’s merits in the whole 
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of Slovak cultural life. “Bernolak did not stop at writing 
his scholarly works,” says Mraz. “He used them to push 
ahead Slovak national and cultural life on new tracks, 
which he attained by his cultural and organizatory activi- 
ties.” 

According to Tibensky, who made some original re- 
search into this period, Bernolak’s movement was “the 
largest organized movement of cultural and national char- 
acter which existed in Slovakia before the end of the 18th 
century, and it undoubtedly played a progressive role in the 
Slovak national development’’(31). 

“There is no doubt whatsover,” says Tibensky, “that 
Bernolak’s literary language and his movement played a 
very important role in the Slovak national development. 
Their importance is far from being sufficiently explored 
and evaluated. Works published until now are merely the 
first step to the accomplishment of an important task of 
Slovak scholarship.” 

There is not, so far, much new in the Marxist writings 
on Bernolak’s movement. The Marxist Academy of Sci- 
ences is merely compiling the scholarly research which 
was going on for the last 25-30 years and in which scho- 
lars like A. A. Banik, C. Lepaéek, S. Jurovsky, V. Gajdos 
and others, brought to light new manuscripts or additiona) 
information. The Marxist literary historians, of course, 
attempt to give a new interpretation to what the “bour- 
geois” scholars said on Slovak literature, language, na- 
tional consciousness and Slovak national aspirations. 


“While in the past ithe researchers into the origin of 
Bernolak’s movement and especially into its literary lan- 
guage considered in the first place ideological elements, for 
instance, the influence of the Counter-Reformation, the 
Marxist scholarship,” says Tibensky, ‘endeavors to ex- 
plain the origin of Bernolak’s movement and of its literary 
medium in ‘the context of the entire Slovak social and eco- 
nomic development in given centuries: it takes into ac- 
count, in the first place, economic and politico-cultural fac- 
tors’’(32), 

Ideological influences are considered by Marxist hi- 
storians as secondary in the formation of Bernolak’s move- 
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ment. “The movement is an outstanding manifestation of 
the process of transformation of a feudal Slovak nation- 
ality into a modern bourgeois nation,” concludes Tibensky. 

In view of this, Bernolak’s movement is credited by 
Marxist historians also with the fact that, as a result of 
Bernolak’s activities, “the process of the formation of the 
Slovak nation and culture was entering a new stage, de- 
termined by the activities of L. Stur (1815-1856), and by 
the creation, on the basis of a Central Slovak dialect, of 
the modern Slovak literary language’’(33), 

Prof. Eugen Pauliny, who apparently is regarded among 
contemporary Marxist Slovak philologists as an authority 
on the history of the Slovak language, regards Berno- 
lak’s period as an important stage in the development of 
Slovak national life. ‘“Bernolak’s language and his con- 
ceptions of Slovak national life, conceptions in which his 
reform originated, mean an important milestone in Slo- 
vak national development,” says Pauliny in his “Dejiny 
spisovnej slovenéiny” (A History of the Slovak Literary 
Language). 

“Bernolak’s movement, even if represented only by 
Slovak Catholics, takes Slovak national individuality, in a 
clear and understandable formulation, as a fact and con- 
nects it with the whole of Slavdom in its contemporary as 
well as historical context. As a tool of this ideology Ber- 
nolak brought his theoretically elaborated and practical- 
ly tested Slovak literary language,” continues Pauliny. 


According to Pauliny, Bernolak’s language was not 
used only for religious purposes, as some Slavists assert. 
“There were in Bernolak’s school also religious writings, 
but not of a polemic character; they were didactic and, 
besides them, there was religious poetry and theological 
writings. However, the center of gravity of Bernolak’s 
school lays in valuable writings for the education of the 
large masses, and in poetry. Bernolak’s language was a 
well elaborated literary language which the Catholic Slo- 
vaks used for more than a half century, in fact, official- 
ly up to 1851, when unity was achieved in the literary 
language” (among Catholics and Protestants). 

From the philological point of view, Bernolak’s re- 
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form was based not only on the language, written and 
spoken by the educated Slovak strata in Western Slova- 
kia and created in the cultural center of Trnava, but also 
on the dialect of Bernolak’s native province Orava, which 
belongs to the central Slovak dialectical areas(36). 


In his contribution to a volume “O vzdjomnych vzta- 
hov Cechov a Slovakov,” published in 1956 by the Slovak 
Academy of Sciences, Pauliny states: “Bernolak codified 
a language which can be traced in the writings of the 
middle-class, the lower nobility and educated Slovaks back 
to the 15th century, and this in both Catholic and Pro- 
testant writings’’(37), 


As for the connection of Bernolak’s school with Stur’s 
group, Pauliny agrees with the other Marxist literary 
historians and philologists. 


Stuir’s reform, which is erroneously presented by some 
American Slavists as the beginning of the Slovak literary 
language (in this respect even Jakobson is wrong), in Pau- 
liny’s view, is but a “younger branch of Bernolak’s school,” 
and he adds: 


“In Bernolak’s school culminates the older phase of Slovak na- 
tional development, but simultaneously it means also the beginning 
of a new epoch and is very closely connected with the develop- 
ment of national consciousness of Stur’s period. Bernoldk’s move- 
ment builds upon the feudal Slovak national consciousness of the 
18th century, but at the same time this movement enounces and 
consciously formulates, for the first time, the modern Slovak na- 
tionalism. 

“We find in the writings of the most important members of 
Bernolak’s Learned Society, Bernolak, Fandly, J. Holly, a complete- 
ly different ideology from that of the clergy of the Counter-Refor- 
mation of the 17th and 18th century. It is an ideology of Slovak 
nationalism as defined and understood by the Enlightenment, and it 
evolved in the writings of the most outstanding members of this 
group, Fandly and Holly, into the ideology of a modern Slovak 
nation. Stur’s group used it as a foundation and developed it into 
a more modern conception in accordance with contemporary Euro- 
pean ideological trends.” 


Stir himself admitted this in his “Naretia slovenskuo,” 
writing: “Our Catholic brothers did exactly what we are 
doing now and intend to do; they desired to achieve what 
we are desiring to achieve; they were concerned in their 
hearts about the same matter that we cherish in our 
hearts’’(38). ’ 
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We hardly need any more convincing proof that Stur’s 
group considered Bernolak’s group as “older co-fighters 
on the same ideological battlefield,” concludes Pauliny. 

To sum up, we can safely say that Bernolak’s work 
and his school were an important factor in Slovak cultural 
and literary development and as such they deserve more 
attention and more objective anlaysis by scholars in the 
field of American Slavic studies. On the other hand, Slo- 
vak scholars in the free world have a moral duty to cor- 
rect the misconceptions which crept into Slavic studies 
largely because of a lack of English written studies on 
Slovak culture other than those supplied by Slavists of 
Czech origin and the works by Slovaks mentioned below. 
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6. Cf. Slovak Literature Under the Soviet Impact in The Sla- 
vic and East European Studies, Montreal, 1956, Part I, p. 45-64. 

7. Published by Princeton University Press, 1943, 390 pp. A 
critical review from the Slovak point of view see in Slovak Review, 
Vol. I, No. 2., by Ivan J. Kramori8. 

8. Published by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
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1949. Chapter on Slovak linguistics by A. Senn is more in line with 
scholarly research. 

9. Published by University of California Press, 1949. A critical 
review from the Slovak point of view in quarterly Slovakia, Middle- 
town, Pa.., Vol. V-VI, by Philip A. Hrobak. 

10. Published by Mid-European Studies Center of the Free Eu- 
rope Committee, Inc., New York, 1957. The chapter on Slovak liter- 
ature was written by Czech writers H. Kué¢era and E. Kovtun who 
are unknown in Slovak literary history. 

1. American presentation of Slovak literature is strangely dif- 
ferent also from European evaluation as evidenced in the works: 
Ernest Denis: Le probleme de I‘Autriche-Les Slovaques, Paris, 1917; 
A. Fischel: Panslavismus bis zum Weltkrieg, Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1919; Bruno Meriggi, Storia delle letterature ceca e Slovacca, Uni- 
versity of Florence, 1959. 

‘12. Of. J. Jacobeus: Vita Gentis Slavicae, published in 1642; 
introduction to B. Szélléssi’s Cantus Catholici, published in 1655; D. 
Sinapius Horéi¢éka, Neoforum Latino-Slovenicum, 1679; J. Piscatoris- 
Fischer: De origine, inre ac utilitatae linguae slavonicae, published 
in 1697; J. B. Magin: Murices..sive Apologia, published in 1728; 
S. Timon: Imago antique Hungariae, 1735; J. Papanek: Historia gen- 
tis slavae, 1780; J. Fandly: Compendiata Historiae Slavae, 1793. 

13. See op. cit. by P. P. Yurchak, S. J. Pali¢kar, I. J. Kramo- 
rig, as well as articles by C. Potoéek in Slovak Review, by Philip A. 
Hrobak in Slovakia, by E. Podkrivacky in Slovakia, Vol. II, 3, and 
J. Porubsky’s book K stému vyroéiu literarnej slovenéiny (One Hun- 
dred Years of Literary Slovak), Obrana Press, Scranton, 1945, 290 pp. 

14. Cf. Prof. A. Mraz: Dejiny slovenskej literatury, Slovenska aka- 
demia vied a umeni, Bratislava, 1948, Dejiny starsej slovenskej litera- 
‘ury, SAV, 1959, Dejiny slovenskej Literatury, Osveta, Bratislava, 1960; 
as well as works by I. Kotvan, Jaén Tibensky, etc., quoted further. 

15. Cf. Dr. Imrich Kotvan: Biblografia Bernolékovcov, Matica slo- 
venska, Martin, 1957, p. 403-404. 

16. Cf. Jaroslav Vléek: Dejiny literatury slovenskej, 1st edition, 
1890, second edition by Matica slovenska, Turé. Sv. Martin, 1923, p. 
27-39, etc. Prof. Vléek’s work is the first academic history of Slovak 
literature and as such was incomplete. His views were, nevertheless, 
accepted by many contemporary historians. Prof. Viéek was born in 
Slovakia, but his main work is A History of Czech Literature. As a 
professor at the University of Prague he changed some of his views 
in favor of the official “Czechoslovak” thesis. 

17. Cf. Dr. Imrich Kotvan, op. cit. p. 403-404. 

18. Geschichte der Slawischen Sprache und Literatur nach allen 
Mundarten, Offen, 1826, p. 373-389. 

‘19. Op. cit. p 32-34. 

20. Cf. Imrich Kotvan: Bernolakovci, Spolok sv. Vojtecha, Trnava, 
1948, p. 4. 

‘21. Cf. Jan Tibensky’s introduction to I. Kotvan’s Bibliografia Ber- 
nolakovcov, p. 7-9. 

22. Cf. J. M. Kirschbaum: Ludovit Stur and His Place in the Slavic 
World, Slavistica No. 32, Winnipeg, 1956. Alccording to M. PiSut, a 
Marxist expert on Stur’s period, the final stage of Slovak efforts to 
build an independent national culture had its roots in the works of 
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P. J. Safarik, Jan Holly, Kollar, and Kuzmary. Mraz stresses Holly’s 
significance in connection with Stur’s movement. Cf. Ceskoslovenské 
prednasky pro IV. Medzindrodni sjezd slavistu v Moskve, Praha, 1958, 
p. 333-345 and 421462. 

23. Op. cit. p. 80. 

24. Cf. Jozef Kaéka: Dejiny literatury slovenskej, Ruzomberok, 
1921, published in English translation by the National News, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., ‘1944, quoted from P. P. Yurchak, op. cit. p. 103-104. 

25. Cf. his article in Ceskoslovenské prednaSky pro IV. sjezd sla- 
vistu v Moskve. 

26. Ibidem 

27. Cf. Jan Tibensky, J. Papanek-J. Sklendr: Obrancovia slovenskej 
narodnos}i v 18. storoci, Osveta, Martin, 1958. 

28. Cf. K problému hodnotenia bernolactiny a bernolakovského 
hnutia, Historicky Gasopis, VII, 4, 1959, p. 557-576. Tibensky proves 
that many views of Prof. Wollmann, in his Slovanstvi v jazykovelite- 
rarnim obrozeni Slovanu, Praha, 1958, are prejudiced against Slo- 
vaks and particularly against Catholics. 

29. Op. cit., p. 403-405. 

30. Op. cit., p. 464108. 

31. Historicky éasopis, VI, 4, 574. 

32. Bibliografia bernolakoveov, p. 8. 

33. Ibidem, p. 404. 

34. Published in 1948. 

35. Eugen Pauliny: Dejiny spisovnej slovenéiny, p. 65. 

36. Ibidem, p. 63. 

37. p. 118. 

38. Eugen Pauliny: O vzdjomnych vzt‘ahov Cechov a Slovakov, Slo- 
venskaé Akadémia Vied, Bratislava, 1956; pp. 113, 115. 

39. Among periodicals published by Universities it is only the 
Slavic and East European Studies (University of Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) which systematically comments Slovak literary and cultural 
topics in an objective manner. 


ANONYMOUS LETTERS, written to Red leaders in Slovakia, 
are causing some concern to the regime. The Bratislava Radio recent- 
ly reminded its listeners that writers of such letters, if revealed, 
are in for stiff fines and long jail sentences. The reaction: more 
and still more anonymous letters to worry the collaborators of Red 
Prague. 


IN THE WORKERS’ PARADISE, according to Radio Bratislava: 
Slovakia is behind in its milk quota 6,600,666 liters (4-18-61); the 
Trebisov district owes the State 1,085,000 liters of milk this year 
(3410-61; Dolny Kubin, Cadca, Prievidza, and Zilina did not produce 
even a deciliter per cow (3-961); in Bratislava (Street of the De- 
fenders of Peace) women waited for meat from 2:00 to 6:30 p. m. 
(3-20-61); there is a great abundance of feed for cattle and calves, 
but it’s all rotten; the people work the farms, but steal over half 
the production (3420-61); we have no tires, but why? I heard the ex- 
planation that the reason for this is the war in Laos (2411-61). 
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COMMUNIST ILLUSION AND DEMOCRATIC REALITY 


By J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 


(Adapted from article prepared for members of the 
National Strategy Seminar) 

A five-year study of the conduct of American pri- 
soners of war during the Korean conflict was made by the 
United States Army. This study disclosed that there was, 
in the morale of American prisoners of war, a breakdown 
which reached disturbing proportions. Almost one out of 
every three American prisoners of war collaborated to 
some degree with the communists. This collaboration in- 
cluded broadcasting anti-American propaganda, writing 
articles praising life under communism, ‘confessing’ to 
the use of germ warfare, and signing peace appeals and 
other communist petitions. Our soldiers informed on one 
another and fraternized with the enemy. The death of 
some American prisoners could have been prevented if 
they had not been completely neglected by their fellow 
captives. Not one American prisoner of war succeeded in 
escaping. Some even chose to remain in Communist China 
rather than return to the United States. That American 
military personnel collaborated at all is difficult to under- 
stand. Even more disturbing are the extent of the collabo- 
ration and the casual attitude of those who were guilty. 


As a result of the study, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, in August, 1955, promulgated for members of the 
Armed Forces a Code of Conduct specifying the duties and 
obligations of our fighting men. The report of the special 
committee which had recommended the adoption of this 
code pointedly noted: 

“The uninformed P.O.W.’s were up against it. They 
couldn’t answer arguments in favor of communism with 
arguments in favor of Americanism because they knew 
very little about their America...” 

The report concluded that our Armed Forces had not 
adequately prepared their men for the rigors of commu: 
nist indoctrination. It looked behind this failure, however, 
and stressed that our homes, schools, churches, and pa- 
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triotic organizations must also assume greater responsi- 
bility in educating Americans in the principles which un- 
derlie our way of life. The importance of such an affirrs- 
ative long-range educational program is borne out by the 
special committee’s finding that, in many cases, our fight- 
ing men were at a disadvantage because they knew less 
about the ideals and traditions of their own country, than 
did their communist interrogators. 

The behavior of these prisoners of war was less an 
individual failure than it was an indictment of our entire 
society which had not prepared them adequately for their 
head-on collision with communist indoctrination. All Amer- 
icans must share some responsibility for the conduct of 
these prisoners of war. More important, we must not ig- 
nore this forceful example of the impact of communist 
psychological pressures. Our continued survival may well 
depend upon the action we take now to insure that all 
citizens, not only military personnel, are fortified against 
the continuous communist ideological assault. 

We can defeat communist ideology and — at the same 
time — reinforce the structure of our own form of govern- 
ment by the combined process of exposure and education. 


The illusions of communism cannot withstand the 
penetrating light of truth. For a number of years, con- 
gressional and state investigations of communism, essen- 
tial for the consideration of legislation, have focused the 
pitiless glare of publicity on many phases of communist 
activity. The reports of these investigative bodies are rea- 
dily available and include detailed information regarding 
the activities of the Communist Party, USA, throughout 
the country . 


The Committee on Un-American Activities United 
States House of Representatives, has issued a convenien: 
“Guide to Subversive Organizations and Publications.” 
This is a listing of the various organizations cited by the 
Attorney General of the United States, as well as other 
organizations and publications found by congressional or 
state investigative committees to be communist dominated. 
The introduction to this publication consists of a brief hi- 
storical review of communist front group activity, an ex- 
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planation of the methods by which communist front groups 
are established, and a set of criteria to assist in detecting 
them. 

Some measures of the effectiveness of these investi- 
gative committees in exposing the aims, principles, and 
methods of communism is indicated by the bitterness and 
the intensity of communist attacks upon them, as well as 
by the continuous communist campaigns to abolish them. 

Former communists are also victims of communist 
vituperation because of the important role they play in 
exposing the true nature of communism. Many of these 
persons, after renouncing communism, have testified be- 
fore courts, administrative hearings, and investigative 
committees. Through books, articles, and lectures based 
on their firsthand knowledge, they have helped to alert 
the public. In addition, their testimony has provided valu- 
able evidence which has enabled the Government to prose- 
cute communists who violate our laws. By these actions, 
many former communists have not only rehabilitated them- 
selves but have, in the process, made a substantial contri- 
bution to the security of all Americans. 


Every exposure of communism’s false premises, in- 
herent contradictions, deceitful tactics, and empty promises 
helps to shatter its ideological appeal and to fortify against 
its psychological pressures. But, in this struggle for men’s 
minds, exposure alone is not enough. Exposure must be 
complemented by a long-range educational program with 
a dual purpose. This program must encompass, not only 
a penetrating study of communism, but also a thorough 
grounding in the basic principles of our individual free- 
dom under law. This educational program must be designed 
to train people to think and to distinguish between truth 
and error. 


Each year, more colleges are offering courses which 
present a critical analysis of the theory and practice of 
communism. In at least one college, a course of this type 
is compulsory. Books contrasting communism with our 
form of government are now being published for our use 
in our high schools. This academic instruction can be sup- 
plemented by individual study of the wealth of anti-com- 
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munist material available as well as by participation in 
group discussions and public forums. This program of edu- 
cation in communism must not, of course, constitute or be 
confused with the advocacy of communist doctrine. It can 
and should be limited to a critical study of communist 
strategy and tactics and the materialistic philosophy un- 
derlying them. 


Knowing what communism really is and how it oper- 
ates will also help us to avoid the danger of confusing 
communism with legitimate dissent on controversial issues. 
Communism feeds on social ferment. On both the local and 
national levels, the Communist Party, USA, is continually 
exploiting social, economic, and political grievances for its 
own tactical purposes. For this reason, the ‘Party line” 
will frequently coincide with the views of many non-com- 
munists on specific issues. We must not, therefore, indis- 
criminately label as communists those whose opinions on a 
particular question may, on occasion, parallel the official 
Party position. We must also guard against the tendency 
to characterize as communists those who merely disagree 
with us or who advocate unorthodox or unpopular beliefs. 


When anyone is erroneously branded a communist, 
it not only constitutes an injustice to the individual, but 
also helps communism by diffusing the strength of anti- 
communist forces. In combatting communism, we must be 
aware of vigilante action. The responsibilities of citizens 
are to be certain of the facts and to report these facts to 
the proper authorities. 


Knowledge of communism is only the first phase of the 
battle. This knowledge must be augmented by a continu- 
ous revitalization of our own inherently superior strength 
through the practical, daily exercise and development of 
our American principles. Too frequently, emphasis is 
placed on acquiring an understanding only of the mechan- 
ical functions of our Government, such as elections, the 
enactment of legislation, or judicial review. This knowl- 
edge, important as it is, becomes a mere collection of sterile 
facts without a deep appreciation and a continuing aware- 
ness of the reason for the very existence of our form of 
Government — the freedom of the individual under law. 
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Without the realization of this fundamental philosophy of 
freedom, such basic individual rights as freedom of speech, 
the press, anid religion are taken for granted. Forgotten is 
man’s bitter fight through the centuries to wrest these 
freedoms from tyranny. 


The exercise of these individual freedoms, which we 
often take for granted, is largely responsible for our Na- 
tion’s reputation for getting things done. Many of us have 
seen, or have even participated in, programs for commu- 
nity improvement promoted by private organizations and 
civic groups. Recognizing a specific problem which re- 
quired cooperative action, and sparkled by individual ini- 
tiative, whole communities have organized, for example, to 
attract new industry, to eradicate blighted slum areas, to 
eliminate racial tensions, or to improve educational oppor- 
tunities. Public officials, religious leaders, and representa- 
tives of business, labor, and the professions, realizing a 
common interest, have fused their energies and in many 
cases, have literally transformed their communities. Signi- 
ficantly, however, while many of the problems these com- 
munities faced were similar, there was no set pattern in 
the solutions which were devised. 


Just as specific local problems and resources have de- 
termined the nature of the response, so too any organized 
program to immunize a community against communist pe- 
netration must be tailored to prevailing local conditions. 
All that is required is imagination, resourcefulness, and 
some personal sacrifice coupled with the will to inspire 
positive action to combat communism and to strengthen 
democracy at the community level. 


In the State of Florida, for example, the Bar Asso- 
ciation developed a lecture program on the theme of the 
advantages of our system over communism. These lectures 
are given to high school students throughout the state by 
specially trained practicing attorneys. The speakers ex- 
plain how our Government operates, what must be done to 
keep it functioning effectively, and why it is superior to 
the Soviet system. All of the lectures given under this pro- 
gram stress the duty of each citizen to interest himself 
actively in public affairs. The American Bar Association, 
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in cooperation with the American Heritage Foundation, an- 
nually observes Law Day with ceremonies which contrast 
the Rule of Law in our country with the rule of fear in 
communist nations. 

To offset the Communist Party’s celebration of May 
Day, the Veterans of Foreign Wars sponsor an annual 
Loyalty Day parade in New York City. At its Indianapo- 
lis headquarters, The American Legion maintains an 
Americanism Commission, which provides information 
about communism to the public. 

Individual religious faiths have held training classes 
for members of trade-unions who are actively opposing 
communist attempts to infiltrate the labor movement. The 
interdenominational Foundation for Religious Action in 
the Social and Civil Order, of Washington, D. C., has been 
organized to stress the importance of religious truth in 
the preservation and development of our way of life. Its 
goal is to unite all who believe in God in the struggle 
against atheistic communism. 

The Assembly of Captive European Nations prepared 
a large photographic exhibit featuring scenes of commu- 
nist domestic terror and Soviet imperialism. Sponsored 
by various organizations, this dramatic exhibition was 
sown in a number of our large cities, as well as in cities 
abroad. The Freedom Train, which toured the United States 
with such documents as the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, gave many of our citizens, who would 
not ordinarily have had the opportunity, a chance to view 
these hallowed symbols of American freedom. 

As a public service, many individuals and private or- 
ganizations prepare, or reprint, and distribute anti-com- 
munist literature. In Pennsylvania, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction had the Library of Congress prepare a se- 
lected annotated bibliography on communism for use by 
teachers and students. 

Local activity can have far-reaching effects. A group 
of graduate and undergraduate students decided to capi- 
talize on the communist-inspired Seventh World Youth 
Festival to be held in Vienna in 1959. For a year prior to 
the festival, they visited college campuses searching for 
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students who could effectively represent the United States 
and who were willing to attend. They distributed pamph- 
lets outlining the communist background of this and pre- 
vious festivals, as well as booklets of facts and figures on 
issues which communist propaganda has been exploiting. 
This group also conducted briefing sessions for the anti- 
communists who planned to attend. News accounts of the 
festival highlighted how the anti-communist American de- 
legates stole the communists’ thunder as a result of their 
ability to correct the misconceptions and distortions of 
American society which have always characterized these 
festivals. 


Americans, both military and civilian, who are work- 
ing in or visiting foreign nations can play an important 
role in the struggle against communism. Every citizen 
abroad is, in a very real sense, a full-time ‘ambassador’ 
not only of our Nation but also of the American way of 
life. An understanding of and a respect for the rights of 
others are fundamental to our concept of individual free- 
dom. This also applies in our dealings with citizens of other 
nations regardless of their educational attainments, social 
status, or economic level. By exercising his individual free- 
dom in a responsible manner without violating ‘the rights 
of others, every American traveling abroad can serve as a 
forceful example of how our system of government works. 
The American abroad, by his conduct, can sow positive and 
constructive ideas which one day may help to produce a 
harvest on which the Free World can grow stronger. 


Individual initiative and originality, geared to local ac- 
tion, are the wellsprings by which our system of govern- 
ment is continuously nourished. These examples illustrate 
how the moral strength of our Nation is constantly replen- 
ished. Programs such as these, infuséd with a renewed sense 
of dedication, should be expanded, coordinated, and con- 
tinued on a long-range basis. 


The importance of local communities cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is there that social understanding and 
growth take root. It is there that education, business, la- 
bor, and religion take on form and substance to influence, 
nourish, vitalize, and give direction to our national life. It 
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is in our local communities that cogent, penetrative think- 
ing should be done now to re-evaluate the position of this 
Nation in the present world crisis. From this constructive 
effort can come a decisive contribution to formulating and 
carrying out a coordinated, comprehensive, affirmative 
global strategy which will insure the supremacy of free- 
dom over all types of totalitarianism. 


Communism has hurled us a moral challenge. Our re- 
sponse, and the response of free men everywhere, will de- 
termine whether or not freedom itself survives. It is no 
longer sufficient for us to adopt the negative approach of 
merely reacting defensively to every shift in communist 
tactics. We must place greater emphasis on the positive 
role which our American way of life can perform in this 
struggle. 


A CREMATORY is being planned in Bratislava, Slovakia, ac- 
cording to the daily PRACA. It should be ready by the end of 1963; 
the cost: 9 million Crowns; and location: near the present Bratisla- 
va cemetery. The Reds are happy that finally consideration has beer 
given “to this modern and scientific way of burying the dead.” 


ONE OF THE MOST urgent assignments of the new Five- 
Year Plan (1961-1965) of the Czech Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee is the completion of the huge Ironworks in KoSice, Slovakia. 
Blueprints for this “second steel heart” — as it is termed by 
Praue Reds — was drawn up in the USSR. It will be the largest 
foundry in all Europe and one of the ten largest works of its kind 
in the world. It will cost an estimated 10.5 billions Crowns. Soviet 
experts are in charge of construction and operation. 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS: 


“CZECHOSLOVAKISM VERSUS AMERICANISM” — 
an exposé of the pro-Soviet “National Fronters” in the so- 
called Council of Free Czechoslovakia — is a 48 page book- 
let published by the Slovak League of America, which 
should be read by every one seeking the answer to the 
question of how ‘‘Czecho-Slovak democracy” converted to a 
“people’s democracy.” Send 25 cents (coin or stamps) to 
the SLOVAKIA for your copy today. 
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SOVIET RUSSIAN PUPPETS 
By Edward Delaney 


No better example can be spotlighted for the record 
today than the oft repeated lie concerning the Communist 
seizure of Czecho-Slovakia, which is the heading on a 
column in the Congressional Record of May 25, 1960, page 
A-4447. 


In that column is the text of a letter written to the 
“New York Times” by Dr. Peter Zenkl. The letter makes 
reference to the demand by the Czecho-Slovak govern- 
ment that our Secretary of State, Christian Herter, apolo- 
gize for a remark recently made, to the effect that Com- 
munists seized power in that country by force in Febru- 
ary 1948. 


It certainly is a brazen attempt to rewrite history, 
because the Communists seized power in Czecho-Slovakia 
in May 1945 and not in February 1948. Moreover, it was 
not necessary to use force. Communist control was ac- 
complished months before, when the former president of 
Czecho-Slovakia, Dr. Eduard Benes, went to Moscow and 
there signed an agreement with Josef Stalin, in which he 
betrayed his country and his people to Communist serf- 
dom. As a reward for that gesture and aid to Soviet de- 
signs, Stalin permitted him to return to Prague in the guise 
of a “liberator.” He was the “front” for the Soviet Union, 
contrary to volumes of words from his sychophants in an 
unsuccessful effort to show that he was not a willing col- 
laborator with Moscow. 


In the Prague government headed by the Communist 
leader Klement Gottwald, was Peter Zenkl as his deputy 
or vice premier. 


Anti-Communists were either liquidated or imprisoned. 
So when Zenkl returned to Prague to begin his close asso- 
ciation with the perfidious Benes he certainly was not one 
of the anti-Communists, or he would have been jailed wih 
the genuine patriots who refused to be subservient to 
Moscow. 

It was reported that some thirty thousand anti-Com- 
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munists were rounded up and jailed. I cannot assert tha: 
number is correct, but I can declare that Bartholomew- 
Street prison, one of the three largest in the city, was 
filled to several times its capacity, for I was among the 
an‘i-Communists incarcerated in that prison for about six 
weeks. 


In the large cell in which I was confined, with pri- 
soners being brought in or taken out all hours of the day 
and night, were, at various times, the former Mayor of 
Prague, leading bankers, industrialists, a colonel, a cap- 
tain and two lieutenants of the local militia, who refused 
to bow to the Reds, professional athletes, musicians, merch- 
ants and other genuine patriots. Zenkl was not among those 
freedom fighters. Most of the prisoners were Czechs. 

While Zenkl was vice-premier the most barbarous: 
terrorism and atrocities were inflicted on the anti-Commu-: 
nists. Special inhumanities were imposed on the Slovaks: 
who were and still are fiercely anti-Communist and on the 
Sudeten Germans. 

Zenkl cannot wash his hands of the blood that was. 
shed by the real patriots during the long period when he 
was deputy premier for the Communist dictator, Gottwald. 
He was a reliable collaborator and vassal of Moscow as. 
long as the Communists needed his services. 


There is a striking contrast between Zenkl and other 
political leaders in that country who were and are un- 
placable and militant foes of Communists, whether they 
be Soviet or of any other nationality. Proposals were made 
by Moscow to the President, the Foreign Minister and Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Slovakia — the independent 
state that existed from March 1939 to May 1945 — to re- 
main in their respective offices and ‘front’ for the Soviet 
Union, precisely as Benes had agreed to do in Prague. Be- 
cause those leaders refused to betray their God and their 
people by collaborating with atheistic Communists of the 
Kremlin, they were marked for liquidation. It is a disgrace- 
ful chapter in the recorded events of those days, but it is 
indellibly written on those pages that those Slovak pa- 
triots, those defiant anti-Communists, were delivered to 
Stalin and Benes by American military and civilian autho- 
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rities— some to be executed and others for lifelong im- 
prisonment. 

Dr. Peter Zenkl was high in the Communist coun- 
cils of Czecho-Slovakia at that time. There is no record 
of him working for the freedom of those valiant anti- 
Communists. On the contrary — he — now referred to as 
a leading Czech patriot — by his silence, gave tacit ap- 
proval to the destruction of those genuine patriots. For the 
past fifteen years those of us who witnessed or are familiar 
with the incidents connected with the so-called seizure of 
Czecho-Slovakia, have stated in print and in public that 
it became a Soviet satellite in May 1945. The so-called 
“coup” said to have taken place in February 1948, was 
merely the consummation of a Soviet design for complete 
control of that country. It is also a matter of record that 
the delivery of that country to the Soviet Union, in 1945, 
was with the approval of the hierarchy of our elect in 
Washington. Deny that charge though they will — they 
cannot erase the disgraceful record. 

Those like Zenkl and certain other co-collaborationists 
with the Communists in that oppressed country, who 
through devious means and through the influence of cer- 
tain elements — gained admission to this country — 
would like to perpetuate the fiction of a “coup” in 1948, 
which they say resulted in the seizure of Czecho-Slova- 
kia by the Communists. It will then appear easier for 
them to whitewash themselves of the guilt they shared in 
the Communist crimes for the three years — 1945 to 
1948. Singularly enough, a coterie of those Communist 
collaborators from Prague has long been identified with 
the twin frauds, Radio Free Europe and Crusade for 
Freedom, — where they carried on their proselyting 
for what they preferred to call the “socialist”? State of 

zecho-Slovakia — which is their verbal camouflage for 
a Communist state. For that reason we spotlight that 
column of the Congressional Record — at this time. 


THE SLOVAKS — their history and traditions — by Peter P. Yurchak; 
312 pages, hard cover, bound in cloth — $3.00; paper cover — $2.00. 
SKETCHES FROM SLOVAK HISTORY — by Joseph Skultéty; 229 
pages, well documented; hard cover, bound in cloth — $2.00; paper 
cover — $1.00. 
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THE FAILURE OF COMMUNIST SCHOOLS 
By Eberhart Mahnert 


Red Justice (“Rudé Pravo’’), official Communist Party 
mouthpiece for Czecho-Slovakia, recently reported that 
thirty percent of the students enrolled in Czech and Slovak 
colleges and universities had to drop out. Only last Sep- 
tember, however, the same paper had lauded the socialist 
school system as the most efficacious and progressive, giv- 
ing ‘the individual citizen the widest possible benefits by 
systematic development of his abilities. One month later 
the same news sheet had to admit the downright failure 
of the educational set-up it had so lavishly praised. 

Who is at fault? The teachers, of course, especially 
those not yet imbued with the “new spirit.” A series of 
political purges is soon to be launched, despite the con- 
spicuous shortage of teachers in Czecho-Slovakia, a situa- 
tion likewise due to the “cleansing” that followed the Com- 
munist power grab. At that time an educational frame- 
work which had proved workable for a century and a half 
was jettisoned in favor of a Soviet-styled imitation. 

Until 1948 the Czecho-Slovak school system was based 
on principles developed during the reign of Empress Ma- 
ria Theresa of Austria and her son Joseph II and found 
acceptance in the territories of the Danubian Monarchy. 
The first Czecho-Slovak Republic was careful not to alter 
this well established structure, which was the very foun- 
dation of the high educational level of the Czech nation. 
The case was different with the Slovaks whom the Czechs did 
not allow to maintain their own schools of higher learning. 

With the communist putsch the “reactionary” school 
system was swept aside; so-called reform measures were 
introduced. The entire structure was radically transformed 
to duplicate its Soviet original, regardless of whether or 
not it suited the educational needs of the Czech and Slo- 
vak peoples. The new measures abolished the former sys- 
tem of five years of primary school, eight years of high 
school and four to five years of college. They introduced 
a new system with an eight-grade primary school plus an 
additional three years of secondary school that were ap- 
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proved as an adequate basis for college entrance. Courses 
in certain subjects were reduced to half their former num- 
ber, making it possible for a pupil to get a degree in en- 
gineering at the age of 19 or 20, where he was previously 
not ready for graduation until 22 or 23. Subjects that for- 
merly had been given priority were placed under the new 
set-up by intensive courses in political propaganda that 
stressed Party ideology. 

During the years 1952 to 1953 a number of schools of 
technology were founded — today there are seventeen such 
colleges — many of them with but little more than the 
crudest types of laboratories, technical libraries and the 
like. Seldom does one find a textbook available; for the 
most part the students work from so-called scripts which 
they themselves have compiled. In selecting aspirants for 
college preparatory schools and universities, the authori- 
ties show preference for children from proletarian homes, 
a tactic that envisages the complete annihilation of the 
Czech middle class with its high standards of education. 

Some years ago it became evident that students edu- 
cated under these new conditions, whose time was also 
taken up by paramilitary training, Communist Youth As- 
sociation commitments and Party organization duties, 
lagged behind in their studies. Furthermore, several weeks 
of the year are taken up in so-called “polytechnical train- 
ing” at unpaid jobs in industry. Small wonder, then, that 
students who lack ability due to their “proletarian” ori- 
gins, fail to stand the pace. They make up the bulk of 
the thirty percent forced to throw in the sponge. 

In 1959 the Czech Communist regime, following the lead 
of the Soviet school reform of 1959, also introduced new edu- 
cational measures, the first stage of which will take effect 
in 1961 at the beginning of the scholastic year. To raise 
the educational standards of the general public, primary 
school will be extended from eight to nine years. ‘Poly- 
technical training,’ thus far encouraged only by the Czech 
Communist Party, will become obligatory, with intensifica- 
tion of paramilitary training. 

This shake-up of the school system to conform to 
Communist aims will certainly not: raise the over-all educa- 
tional level. Today industries that employ “engineers” with 
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such limited training are already beginning to complain of 
their lack of ability. These young men report for work 
without knowing the most elementary techniques in their 
field nor is there much likelihood of improvement in the 
future. If unchanged, however, such conditions will reduce 
a population with a higher than average educational poten- 


tial to a generation of robots. 
e e e 


A POLICY OF GENOCIDE 
Anton F. Wuschek 


After the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans there re- 
mained approximately 170,000 to 200,000 Germans in the 
area that now embraces Czecho-Slovakia. Many of them 
are still residing in their old homes in the Sudetenland, 
others have been transferred to original Czech areas. 
Along with the Hungarian, Ukrainian and Polish minori- 
ties in the CSSR, the German elemen: is one of the larg- 
est ethnic groups that do not belong to the official nation 
of the State of Czechs and Slovaks. 

Little has been said of the existence of this German 
group within the past years. Not until last year did they 
become the subject of considerable discussion within Cze- 
cho-Slovak Communist Party circles, when, in connection 
with the introduction of the new Socialist constitution in 
the CSSR the new status of the ethnic minorities was de- 
cided on. Whereas the new constitution gives a minimum 
of cultural rights to the Ukrainian, Hungarian and Polish 
minorities, it deprives the German minority every right 
to an autonomous group life. State President Antonin No- 
votny justified this fact with the statement that tthe Ger- 
man question was settled by the expulsion from their 
homes of some three million Sudeten Germans. The re- 
maining Germans would thus no longer be considered as a 
minority. 

The logic of this statement was by no means given 
unanimous approval. Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Czecho-Slovakia (CPC), Bruno 
Kohler, took the opportunity to discuss the Sudeten Ger- 
man issue in detail in the official organ of the CPC Zivot 
Strany (Party Life, No. 16, 1960). K6hler justified the 
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discrepancy in the minorities policy of the CPC with the 
remark, that according to the teachings of Leninism, a 
correct solution of the nationalities issue called for appli- 
cation of the principle of adjustment to the current poli- 
tical situations while giving consideration to the interests 
of Communism. 

During the first Czecho-Slovak Republic under Thomas 
Masaryk (1918-38) the Communists were the greatest pro- 
ponents of a radical nationalities policy in the CSR, aimed 
at the destruction of the Czecho-Slovak State. The Commu- 
nists with Kohler as their spokesman vehemently con- 
demned the attitude of the German parties in the CSR that 
were seeking a federative solution of the nationalities ques- 
tion within the scope of the existing State. Kohler criticized 
this stand on February 1, 1931, in an article in Roter Vor- 
warts (Red Forward), which reads as follows: 

“...The national demagogy of all these (bourgeois German) 
parties climaxes in the demand for national self-administration and 
cultural autonomy’ for the German people within. the Czecho-Slovak 
State.... National autonomy means the recognition of the Czecho- 


Slovak State...means rejection a priori of the self-determination 
right of the German people.” 


Just how much Communist policy sought at that time 
io make itself an advocate of the interests of the non- 
Czech ethnic groups in the CSR becomes evident from the 
address of the secretary of the Communist International, 
Dimitri Z. Manuilskij, before the second regular congress 
of the CPC: 


“Since the OPC recognizes the right of national selfdetermina- 
tion, including separation from the State, and combats all attempts 
to keep national minorities within the framework of the present 
State structure by means of force, it is obligated to support the 
demands posed by national minorities against national suppression 
by every possible means.” 


But times have changed in the meanwhile and the 
interests of the Communist rulers in the CSSR are other 
than they were in Czecho-Slovakia during the period be- 
tween the two world wars. The expulsion of the Sudeten 
Germans and the confiscation of their property were wel- 
come conditions for complete communization of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Bruno K6hler even admits this himself when he 
writes, in the above-mentioned issue of Zivot strany: 

“The transfer of the German minority, totalling millions, did 
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not take place without difficulty, particularly for those affected 
by the shift.... The consistent and timely solution of the problem 
of the German minortiy proved to be especially advantageous dur- 
ing the glorious days of February 1948 when the workers concen- 
trated all their energies on achieving victory over the reaction, on 
a victory that finally made the road free for the establishment of 
Socialism in our country.” 

Today the CPC openly declares that the expulsion of 
the Sudeten Germans was a prerequisite for the victory 
of Communism in the CSSR. In order to retain the fruits 
of this victory, the Red regime in Prague resists with all 
its might every attempt of the Sudeten Germans and the 
West to revise the expulsion of the rightful inhabitants 
of the Sudetenland. In trying to make permanent the in- 
justice, the small minority of Germans still living in the 
CSSR today — because the authorities deny them per- 
mission to emigrate — are disregarded entirely. Not only 
are they disregarded, but systematic attempts are being 
made to do away with them altogether. At this point 
there begins a policy of genocide, a crime against inter- 
national law. By conscious and deliberate action the Czech 
State leaders are trying to uproot an entire ethnic group 
by surrounding them by conditions that make it impos- 
sible for them to cultivate and perpetuate their native 
tongue and cultural attributes. 

Although international jurists may differ as to whe- 
ther the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans as such, which 
took place in 1945-46, may be classified as genocide — 
although expulsion measures were aimed at destruction 
of the entire Sudeten group — there may well be una- 
nimity of opinion as to the new measures in the CSSR 
with regard to the total extirpation of the German mi- 
nority in the CSSR, that this is planned and systematical- 
ly organized genocide. Bruno Kohler already anticipates 
the outcome of this policy when, in the above-cited ar- 
ticle, he writes: 


“Due to the entirely different situation, the question of the 
German minority had to be solved entirely differently from that 
of the Magyar, Ukrainian and Polish minority in the CSSR. This 
difference is also evident in the formulation of the republic’s 
new constitution which legally crystallizes all the important so- 
cial changes we have affected. The constitutional text can con- 
tain no stipulation as to something which no longer exists, name- 
ly, a German minority in the CSSR.” 
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* EARLY SLOVAK ORATORIES: 


A STUDY IN SLAVIC-IRANIAN ARCHITECTURAL 
TRADITION 


Joseph G. Cincik 


The group of medieval churches discovered in the past 
few decades at Staré Mesto and Mikuléice, Moravia, has 
not failed to elicit the attention of archeologists(1). It has 
already given rise to a series of scholarly studies, mono- 
graphs, articles, and critical notes(2), yet the original in- 
terest in the find is not likely to subside within the near 
future. And rightly so, for the find may throw a new light 
on architectural perplexities of the early Middle Ages in 
Central Europe. 

It is an established fact that the above churches — 
to be exact, oratories and presbyteries, all of them being 
of rather small dimensions — were erected in the first, at 
the latest in the second third of the ninth century, i.e., 
during the pre-Roman Carolingian period of architecture. 
They stood on what seems to have been both ethnically 
and historically Slovak soil, a surprisingly large territory 
consisting of a major part of the present-day Moravia and 
of a major part of the present-day Slovakia, the area co- 
vering both banks of the Morava River. It is a well-known 
fact that in the early Middle Ages the inhabitants of cen- 
tral and eastern Moravia were known as the Slovieni 
(Sclavini), and only later were they referred to as the 
Moravians, obviously after the Morava River(3). From 
an ethnic point of view they were actually ancient Slovaks, 
a fact attested to beyond a doubt by their dialects. 

The large-scale evangelization of the Slovieni began in 
the first half of the ninth century(4). At this time a new 
alignment of political, economic, and social forces emerged 
on both sides of the Morava River. Various Slovien fami- 
lies, clans, and itribes tended to unite under the leadership 
of their elders and chieftans. This tendency was especially 


*“MOST,” quarterly for Slovak culture, Vol. VII, No. 3-4, 1960, 
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strong in the region of the Danube and the central area, 
the latter extending for West to the very Zdan Hills. 

The growth and unification of the ancient Slovak 
tribes was a phenomenon of considerable importance wilth- 
out which the establishment of the first Slovak principali- 
ties would hardly be understandable. The first principality 
to arise was organized by the Pribina dynasty (cca 830) 
in the Nitra region, in the territory of present-day Slova- 
kia. Members of the dynasty ruled the principality of Pan- 
nonia and chose Blatnohrad as their capital (5). The Moj- 
mir dynasty gained power under Mojmir I (from 836 on) 
in the lands of the present-day southwestern Moravia. As 
this dynasty controlled the so-called “Amber Route” — 
the main commercial artery between the Baltic and Adriatic 
seas, — it appeared to be economically superior and, as 
a result, became the only dynasty to assume power in 
both the Slovak domains (6). It formed the nucleus of a 
superstructure that was to emerge as ithe Great Moravian 
Empire under the rule of Svatopluk I (the Great) around 
870. 


Once established, the Great Moravian Empire — so 
called first by Constantine Porphyrogenites, the Emperor 
of Byzantium — pursued a decisively expansive foreign 
policy(7). Soon it annexed the Slovien principality of Pan- 
nonia and gained, for a ltime at least, complete control 
thereof (8). 


This former Roman province (Pannonia Superior) de- 
serves our serious attention. 


Prince Pribina (830-861) and Prince Kocel (861-874; 
from 869 an independent sovereign ruler) became promi- 
nent by their zeal in spreading the Gospel and by building 
new churches and renovating old ones (9). Their activity 
created a period of Christian revival in Pannonia, a true 
renascence. It should be noted that only thus the survival 
of earlier Roman paleo-Christian architectural forms was 
made possible (10). Nowhere is it more apparent than in 
the cities. There the ancient Roman tradition of stone and 
brick masonry did not die out entirely and could again be 
put to a constructive use. Builders commissioned by Pri- 
bina and Kocel had, besides, the opportunity ito study and 
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imitate earlier Roman structures, e.g., the antique Sophia- 
na, ad Quinque Basilicas, in Pecs (11). That they did not 
fail to do so is proven not only by the fact that recent 
findings pertaining to the Pribina-Kocel period were made 
in the proximity of a Roman sanctuary built according to 
the clover-leaf plan, but also by churches they themselves 
built or renovaied, such as the trinave church of Pribina 
at Blatnohrad(12). 


In comparison, the Christian architecture north of 
the Danube, in both Slovakia and adjoining Moravia, and 
generally in the regions beyond the boundaries of the Ro- 
man provincial tradition, was of a different nature. There 
the construction techniques and patterns, space arrange- 
ments and space divisions developed to a degree independ- 
ently of the Roman traditions: a situation revealed to us 
unmistakably by the group of oratories at Staré Mesto, 
Mikuléice, and lately Pohansko, near Breclav. The build- 
ing materials used in this area consisted of irregularly 
quarried stone (opus incertum) and pressed and baked 
clay; wooden posts and beams were quite common, willow- 
reeds were equally frequent. The space division tended to 
be more simple, the dimensions were much smaller, very 
much unlike in some churches erected (or patterned) on 
Roman foundations in Pannonia (13). The Pannonian needs 
called for large edifices to accomodate larger congrega- 
tions; around these the faithful settled ito live in the proxim- 
ity of the early feudal and patronal manor to form thereby 
a large parish of the Carolingian type. Now, while the 
Slovieni in Moravia and Slovakia certainly did not fail la- 
ter ito re-use abandoned Roman fortifications and camps 
— and there are in these lands remnants of solid Roman 
edifices — a direct Roman influence on the ancient Slo- 
vak architecture was, to say the least, improbable(14). 
The dearth of stone block structures (opus certum) and 
brick masonry is, in this respect, revelatory. Yet ithe Ro- 
man military forts and observation towers on the northern 
border of the Roman Empire, formed between Vindobona 
(Vienna) and Aquincuum (Budapest), a rather long and 
impressive chain; they did not, nevertheless, affect the ba- 
sic architectural tendencies of the regions further North 
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from the Danube River. There an older, less elaborated 
type of structure, better suited for forest areas, retained 
its hold. Even an occasional presence there of solid struc- 
tures, destined evidently to serve military purposes, should 
be interpreted with caution; it does not imply more than 
sporadic re-use of the Roman brick and stone masonry by 
the Slovieni (15). 


Roman fortifications in this area have recently been 
searched with minute attention for eventual evidence of a 
Roman-Slovien relationship. As a result, the presence of 
the Slovieni in the forts, their use of !the abandoned Ro- 
man towers (e.g., VySehrad) as shelters, can no longer 
be questioned (16). The enigma is, however, far from com- 
pletely solved. There still remains the hard problem of ex- 
act dating of the Slovien finds and, consequently, of the 
Slovien arrival to this part of Central Europe. At the pre- 
sent, our only reliable criterion in this respect is the pres- 
ence of the typical wavy pattern on Slavic ceramics, a fa- 
shion, unfortunately, not older than the sixth century(17). 
On the other hand, no remnants are extant to show a pre- 
vious direct Roman influence on pagan or Christian ar- 
chitectural itrends north of the Danube, just as there are 
no finds to suggest such an immediate cultural continuity 
before the sixth century. Yet the Slovieni — and the Slavs 
in general — do appear in Central Europe as early as the 
fourth century A.D. We see them exerting pressure on ‘the 
Danubian boundary together with the Sarmatians and Ve- 
nedi; they can be traced to adjoining Dacia. This we will 
try to prove in the near future, in a separate study, basing 
our conclusions on grey ceramics, not yet marked by wavy 
patterns and frequent especially around the Tisa River(18). 
According to our thesis the Slovieni first entered Central 
Europe by way of eastern Slovakia and settled in the 
northern valley of the Tisa River as well as in present-day 
northern Transylvania(19). It is worthy of note, that, al- 
ready at ithe time of Emperor Trajan (98-117), the topo- 
nymy of northern Dacia is in part of Slav character and 
thus reveals traces of Sarmatian, Dacian, and Slav co-set- 
tlements on both northeastern sides of the Carpathian 
mountain ridges(20). Recent archeological finds continue 
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to support our view in this matter and, at the same time, 
attest to a considerable exchange in material culture (21). 


We believe that the architectural situation in the Slo- 
vien territories north of the Danube should be studied 
against this larger background. As we have observed above, 
all Slavic material culture develops in the forest-covered 
Carpathian area where wood, clay, and woven reeds are 
used as the most convenient material. This occurred in the 
very shadow of the walled Roman castella and observation 
towers, stre:ching from Vindobona through Aquincuum 
far to the north, to the Dacian, Sarmatian, and Slav co- 
settlements in northern Docia(22). It is of common knowl- 
edge that the Romans continued to build in masonry edi- 
fices of this type up to itheir evacuation of the territory 
(cca 270 A.D.). It is necessary, however, to point out that 
the presence of Christian churches or oratories in Dacia 
at this period has not yet been proven(23). 


Pannonia had Christian churches already in the fourth 
century (24). It was there that the Slav settlers became 
acquainted with Christianity, unless they had already 
known the Gospel in its Arian form during an earlier co- 
existence with the Goths (25). Yet, the Pannonian Slo- 
vieni were the first to call their churches “kostoly,” a word 
coined from the Latin Castellum(26). Protected by the 
strong walls of the Roman castella that lend themselves 
easily ‘to new functions, the Pannonian Slovieni assembled 
in fortified castella to celebrate their liturgy with such 
Roman Christians as survived the Pannonian catastrophes. 
Nor were they alone doing so. It is more than probable 
that the Arian Goths also used the same edifices during 
their migrations ithrough Pannonia for purposes of wor- 
ship. Soon the castellum became a synonym for Slavic ora- 
tories and churches, and eventually for all solid structures 
serving Christian liturgical needs in Pannonia and Nori- 
cum. In the second renascence of Christianity that took 
place, as we have seen, during the rule of the Slovak 
princes, the castellum — kostol was again used as a meet- 
ing place for worship(27). This new period was marked by 
the progressive disappearance of the pagan Slovien litur- 
gical terminology. The church was no longer terebliste or 
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zertvovisko, terms used formerly to describe a wide, fence- 
protected yard around a Slavic and pagan shrine quasime- 
garon(28). It was, first of all, a kostol. Words are symbols 
of reality, and it is hardly a mere flight of fancy to con- 
sider 'the new term of church, the kostol, as a symbolic 
culmination point of early fruitful contacts between the 
Roman civilization and the Slovieni in their original home- 
lands beyond the Carpathians(29). 


The architectural development in Pannonia enables us 
to study the early medieval ecclesiastical edifices in Mora- 
via, so to say, by contrast. We have already pointed out 
their small dimensions and hinted at some of their char- 
acteristic particularities. At this moment we would like to 
follow Dr. F. Graus and call the reader’s attention to the 
fact that their space arrangements are, in a certain de- 
gree, a mere conjecture based on negative traces of foun- 
dations and patterns discovered during the excavations. 
We believe that they offer us, nevertheless, important 
clues to the peculiar religious and social evolution of the 
Slovien territory at the beginning of the ninth century(30). 
As far as can be ascertained by the present state of the 
finds, early builders in this area were not just servile imi- 
tators of Roman Christian architectural traditions. Yet 
they did continue 'them to a certain extent, since they sep- 
arate the presbytery from the narrow apse, the latter often 
of quadrangular shape. It is equally worthy of note that 
the church at Modra, near Velehrad, follows the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon (“Irish”) pattern(31). 


The relatively small dimensions of 'these churches sug- 
gest that they were meant to serve single clans, each of 
them individually. The new Christian community, actually 
members of the same clan, led by their elder or chieftain, 
would assemble around the church in the open yard. They 
would remain standing on the mounds (valy) or behind 
them, as they were wont to during the pagan period when 
the place of worship was still a terebliSte. This custom 
bears a striking similarity with very ancient Iranian tradi- 
tions (32). (It can be likened also to Greece, for did not 
the ancient Greeks worship standing beneath the open 
skies, or, as it sometimes happened, under the cover of a 
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peripteros, on a plateau, temenos, outside the megaron?) 
The unusual number of oratories at Mikuléice and Staré 
Mesto, erected apparently within a short time one afiter the 
other, would present an insolvable enigma, were this age- 
old practice not taken in consideration. And let us point 
out that, to date, already five oratories (wilth overall di- 
mensions of 5 x 9-10 meters and 714 x 1314 meters) were dis- 
covered on a small area fifty hectares(33). 


The manner of burying the dead (particularly de- 
ceased chieftains) and the date of origin of these edifices 
indicate that there were no mass conversions (by pres- 
sure), but rather a gradual and free acceptance of the Gos- 
pel by the leaders of the clans and their families (34). 
That this occurred mainly in the first and second third of 
the ninth century is proved by ‘the finds beyond any doubt. 
This impression is strengthened by architectural and archi- 
tectonic features of the edifices. Their small dimensions in 
structure is of a pagan-Christian planning and, as far as 
the space and its use are concerned, reveals a functional 
duality. The edifice itself was traditionally reserved for the 
priest and his assistants while the courtyard was for the 
congregation. This type of church architecture reflects 
both the gradual breaking-away of the Slovieni from pa- 
ganism in the era of transition from the family control 
over property held in common, or a distinctly tribal control. 
It does not as yet reflect, however, the centralized manage- 
ment of civic and religious affairs that is to emerge only 
under Rastislav’s and Svatopluk’s reigns, (church patron- 
ate), at the time of St. Methodius. The churches at Staré 
Mesto and Mikul¢ice were not patronal churches, nor did 
they serve large parishes, as in Pannonia, or such as ex- 
isted during the feudalistic period which followed(35). By 
their square and rectangular forms, and their modest di- 
mensions, they remain akin to small roofed edifices of the 
pagan times. Even the pagan outdoor trebliSte (the gath- 
ering place for worship and for the consumption of the 
offerings of the community) is preserved as it was pro- 
bably in Pannonia, where the large courtyards of the for- 
mer Roman castella — kostoly needed no special adapta- 
tions for a similar use. Thus conceived, the Slovien churches 
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required neither the large roof-covered naves nor the spa- 
ciousness of the Pannonian city basilicas. (The small rural 
density of population in Moravia and Slovakia at the time 
should also be taken into consideration). 


Let us note briefly that in all these open-space places 
of worship, the natural surroundings of the oratories re- 
mained unchanged, unless it was necessary to protect them 
by mounds to assure privacy for the faithful present at 
the Mass, or, inn pagan times, at the sacrifice and con- 
sumption of animals(36). Mounds, rising above rivers and 
sloughs, were frequent already in the original Slavic home- 
land beyond the Carpathians; they abound wherever the 
shrines were not protected by swamps. Later ramparts and 
mounds, erected around the rural shrines of Svantovit in 
Rujana, of Radgost (Svarozhich) in Rethra, Ptuj (Slove- 
nia), of Perun in Kijev (Ukrainia), etc., manifest the same 
traditional pattern (37). In all these shrines the space divi- 
sion (a small roofed edifice with an adjoining courtyard) is 
equally traditional. That this appears to be also the ancient 
Iranian pattern should cause no surprise, since traces of 
a strong Iranian impact on Slavic culture have already been 
proved in the field of linguistics and mythology(38). As 
far as the Slovien Christian churches in Moravia are con- 
cerned, we may, certainly, admit a gradual Roman influ- 
ence, but only as a concomitant factor in their architec- 
tural plans. The question is, however, whether this influ- 
ence has been imposed only on Anglo-Saxon (“Irish’’) ar- 
chitectural patterns, as claimed by J. Cibulka(39). 


The writer believes that this type of architectonic 
space arrangement of sanctuary and yard to be much older 
and, in territories of Slavs, also of Iranian origin. Consid- 
erations of the ethnogenetic nature make our view highly 
probable. 


The beginnings of the Slavic family of nations are 
closely linked, we believe, not only to their Baltic-Slavic 
linguistic substratum, but also to a common Scythian and 
Sarmatian civilization of Iranian origin(40). The Slavs 
were exposed ito a continuous migration of Iranian mytho- 
creative elements in their original trans-Carpathian home- 
land and there is no reason to doubt that this impact gave 
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birth to common Slavic architectural concepts and us- 
ages (41) This cultic and cultural situation must have 
reached its highest point in the first centuries A.D., at the 
time when the neo-Iranian ethnic waves began to exer: 
considerable pressure on Slavic settlements, penetrating the 
regions both on the Antes and the eastern Slavic tribes. 
As these usages were ithe result of cultic requirements 
which, as far as we can judge, did not change essentially, 
it must be supposed that they follow the Slavs on their 
migrations. They spread, in fact, as far as ithe Baltic (Ru- 
jana-Rugen) and the Adriatic and Alpine regions (Pituj- 
Pettovo) and offered serious resistance to architectonic 
determinants prevalent in those lands prior to Slav occu- 
pation. Wherever the Slavic tribes escaped contact with the 
architectural heritage of Roman provinces, or, wherever 
they appeared en masse in depopulated areas, they pre- 
served their own building traditions intact. In this connec- 
tion we would like to stress the importance of a surpris- 
ingly ‘Slavic’ adaptation of the then already existing pa- 
gan shrine at Ptuj (Pettovio, Slovenia). 


We are aware of the fact that Christianity was mak- 
ing inroads above ihe Danube already in the reign of 
King Samo (623-S60) and that there exist Christian rem- 
nants of an even earlier period, such as ivory pyxes from 
the fifth and sixth centuries, found at Zuran (near Brno, 
Moravia), or stone caps from church pillars discovered in 
Seitenstnerhof, in the Merovingian borough of Vienna. We 
are equally aware of Roman building traditions prevail- 
ing in the provinces south of the Danube as well as of their 
renascence in Pannonia at the time of Pribina and Kocel. 
Nevertheless, we deem it our duty to link the architectural 
finds at Staré Mesto and Mikulcice with the older pagan, 
Slavic and Iranian, culture. We claim these edifices, in 
view of their space divisions and functional aspects, must 
also be interpreted in connection with such Slavic archi- 
tectural trends as there existed between the fourth and 
ninth centuries and, among the Baltic Slavs and the Slavs 
of the Kijev region, up to the tenth century. Their dis- 
tinctly two-fold pattern which combines a rather tiny shrine 
with a large open-space courtyard, does not seem to admit 
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any other interpretation. For ‘that reason, tentative com- 
parisons with contemporaneous Christian churches in the 
near-by regions, while always useful and sometimes quite 
revealing, should be made with extreme prudence. Even 
where space seems to be almost centrally arranged (e.g., 
at Modra where four pillars probably supported a balda- 
chino over the church altar, and not a narrow oratory ceil- 
ing as J. Cibulka claims), conclusions should be all bu: 
one-sided. The locale as well as the dimensions, arrange- 
ment, and the space function should always be taken as 
primary factors in all evaluations. We can only hope that 
such attention combined with useful analysis of all addi- 
tional aspects of the finds will not fail to support also our 
thesis concerning the preservaition of the Slav-Iranian ele- 
ments or traces in the building patterns of that period. 
This we humbly submit for consideration to all who devote 
their talents to the study of the early medieval Central- 
European architecture among the Slavs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Joseph G. Cincik, Anglo-Saxon 
and Slovak-Avar Patierns of Cuth- 
berth Gospels, Editions Slovak In- 
stitute, Cleveland, Ohio, Rome, 
Italy, 1958, p. 124, XIV pl. 

The known illuminated manu- 
script called the Gospel of Cuth- 
bert has been for a long time a 
favorite object of scholarly re- 
search and analysis by several out- 
standing historians of medieval 
art, such as (T. D. Kendrick, J. 
Zykan, J. Strzgowski, H. J. Her- 
mann, G. Swarzenski, and E. H. 
Zimmerman. The Gospel or Codex 
is preserved in the State Library 
of Vienna, Austria, and was origin- 
ally included in the rare illumin- 
ated Codices categorized by art- 
histories under the general title 
“The Insular Book Illuminations” 
wrich are believed to be of insular 
Anglo-Saxon origin. 

Some modern analysts (T. D. 
Kendrick, J. Zykan) noted that 
non- Anglo-Saxon ornaments in the 
Cuthbert Gospel predominate over 
other Codices in quantity and they 
stressed that in case of the vegetal 
ornaments the influence of Alpine- 
Danubian ornamentation was more 
than casual. They did not, how- 
ever, undertake a more detailed 
analysis and did not arrive at any 
new conclusions as to the origin 
of the non-Anglo-Saxon artistic in- 
fluences. 

Prof. Cincik’s work, his third 
book (See: Slovak Ruler’s Sword, 
Scranton, Pa., 1947, and Ancient 
Slovak Fibulas and Pseudo-Fibu- 
las, Chicago, 1957), published on 
the subject of medieval art in the 
Carpathian and Danubian area 
within the last few years, sheds 
new light on all three problems: 
the origin, the date, and the non- 
Anglo-Saxon influences. Since both 
previous works by Professor Cincik 
were favorably received by Euro- 
pean as well as American critics 


and because the present book is 
written with the same scholarly 
method and knowledge, his analy- 
sis and conclusions undoubtedly 
deserve to be considered. 

As Cincik states in the foreword 
to his work, he became interested 
in the similarity of the Slovak- 
Avar ornamental patterns to those 
in the Cuthbert Gospel during his 
studies of the Merovingian and Ca- 
rolingian epoch at Vienna in 1935- 
1936. During the turbulent years 
of the Second World War he in- 
terrupted his work, but in exile, 
during his stay in Bavaria and 
Rome, between the years 1945- 
1947, he once again took up the 
work “on the complicated problem 
of solving the origin of the orna- 
mental elements, the circumstanc- 
es, and the time of the illumina- 
tions of Cuthbert’s Gospel.” 

The results of the author’s many 
years of study based on historical- 
genetic, geographical, ethnic, and 
stylo-critical analysis, are now con- 
tained in his book, artistically il- 
lustrated either by plates or ori- 
ginal drawings made by the author 
himself. The book undoubtedly 
presents highly interesting scho- 
larly reading and like his previous 
works on medieval art of the Da- 
nubian and Carpathian basin, it 
sheds new light not only on the 
illuminations of the Gospel in 
question and their origin, but also 
on many related artistic and eth- 
nie probelms and historical events. 
Cincik’s approach throughout the 
book is that of a highly qualified 
historian of medieval art with rare 
artistic intuition and solid knowl- 
edge of archeology, political hi- 
story and literature on the subject 
in half a dozen ancient and mod- 
ern languages. To be assured of 
the accuracy of his conclusions, 
Cincik compared his analysis and 
synthesis with works and docu- 
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ments of numerous libraries and!of this illuminated manuscript” 
museums such as the Pontifica | (P. 10). 

Oriental Institute, the Vatican 


Apostolic Library, and the Ameri 
can Academy in Rome, the Insti 
tute of Medieval Studies of Har- 
vard University, the Library of the 
Cleveland Art Museum, the Art 
Museum in Chicago, the State Li- 
brary and Museums in Vienna, Pa- 
ris, London, etc. 


What are the new elements and 
conclusions of Prof. Cincik’s re- 
search and analysis? 

1. Date of Origin: Several scho 
lars have dated the Gospel, on the 
basis of paleographic evidence, 
the hand-like and interlaced orna- 
ments and the compositional 
scheme of illuminations as a pro- 
duct emanating from the South- 
English monastic scriptoria relat- 
ed to the Mercian-North-Umbrian 
seribal practice, as being “circa 
770 A.D.”. Cincik analysing in de- 
tail the illuminations and the or- 
namental elements of the Gospel 
has advanced its date of origin 
“into more developed art-forms of 
the pre-Carolingian and early Ca- 
rolingian art as circa 800 A.D.” 

“Since the paleographical char- 
acter of “lettering” in the Codex 
is unique for the date of its ori- 
gin, its illuminations — especially 
the artistic elements and style ap- 
pear indicative of a later period 
says Prof. Cincik. It postdates the 
Gospel into the last decade of the 
eighth century, if not slightly pasi 
800 A.D.” 

The author states that the pub 
lished works and studies about 
Cuthbert’s Gospel initiated by G. 
Swarzenski, H. J. Herman an E 
H. Zimmerman, together with si- 
milar findings in the books of E 
Herzfeld and Smirnov, and finally 
the keen insight of J. Zykan con- 
vineed him “about the accuracy of 
his views concerning the historical 
and evolutionary appraisal about 
the place and time of the mission 


2. Piace of the Origin of the 
Gospel: 


Having set the date, Prof. Cincik 
presents in his analysis a new 
theory about the place. “The orna- 
mentations point to the years of 
the final destruction of the Avar 
supremacy — says the author — 
over Slovak and Slovenian tribes 
in the Alpine and Danubian re- 
gion.” There are inthe Gospel, says 
Cincik, contributions from the 
Slovak-Avaric patterns, and the 
inspirational historical event for 
the Slovak-Avar elements, found 
in the ornamental parts of the ma- 
nuscript “can be traced to the 
grandiose loot of artistic ornamen- 
tal creations hauled out from the 
Carpathian Basin after the defeat 
of the Avars by the armies of 
Charlamagne under his son Pepin 
and Duke Erich of Friaulia.” Ac- 
cording to the judgment of the 
author, the artist “was influenced 
during the illumination work on 
the Codex by the artistic form-lan- 
guage of the above loot” and “thus 
from the cohabitation of the Slo- 
vaks and Avars in Trans-Danubia 
we find ir the Gospel many orna- 
mentations which prove the Sar- 
matian-Slavie artistic continuity. 
Prof. Cincik concludes that ‘“Cuth- 
ibert’s Gospel stands before us on 
the threshold of early medieval art 
in Trans-Danubia as a missionary 
heritage of the Christianization. of 
the Slovaks and Avars during and 
after the rule of Charlamagne.” 
He even suggests that the author 
of the illuminations could also be 
a native of the Danubian and Car- 
pathian region, and holds to the 
view that “this rare Codex played 
an important role in the begin- 
ning of the Christianization of the 
Slovaks, Alpine and Pannonic Slo- 
venes and Avars in the period of 
the strong Omaiad and Abbasaid 
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influences in fine art in the Da- 
nubian basin” (P. 183). 


3. Non-Anglo-Saxon Elements: 


While other scholars who ana- 
lyzed the Gospel merely noted 
non-Anglo-Saxon elements and or- 
namental patterns, Prof. Cincik 
states emphatically that “the Al- 
pine-Danubian character of the il- 
luminations with predominant Slo- 
vak and Avaric ornamental ele- 
ments or with such ornamenta. 
local and animal figures in rela- 
tionship to the contemporary New 
Persian Art of the Omaiad and first 
Albbaside Caliphs is indisputable” 
(p. 28). In his view the Cuthbert 
Gospel “thus adorned predominant- 
ly with Slovak and Avaric ele- 
ments, had a direct, distinct and 
psychological effect on the activity 
of the priest — missionaries com- 
ing from Salzburg region to the 
inhabitants whose ornamentation 
was used by the illuminator in the 
book illustrations of the Gospel.” 
(p. 64). 

Cincik builds this conclusion, 
which at first glance could seem 
nationalistic, on a thorough study 
of ornamental elements which il- 
lustrate the book, as well as on 
the historically proven presence 
of Irish missionaries among the 
Slovaks and Slovenes during the 
reign of Charlamagne. These mis- 
sionaries must have been familiar 
not only with the local dialects 
of the Slovaks, Slovenes, Mora- 
vians, and Avars, but they also un- 
derstood the local morphology of 
the pagan symbolism. “Thus,” ac- 
cording to Prof. Cincik, “the il- 
luminating patterns brought to the 
Salzburg area from the ‘South 
English Schools’ even though in- 
sular, served as a sample to the 
illuminator of Cuthbert’s Gospel, 
on the basis of the relationship be- 
tween Virgil-Alcuin-Arno (the lat- 
ter was archbishop of the area). 
Likewise, elements of the local 
artistic form and the symbolic 
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language of Slovak and Avaric art 
were at his disposal after the de- 
feat of the Avars.” (p. 86). 

Besides ornamental elements and 
patterns, the color schemes also 
are, according to Cincik’s analy- 
sis, “completely different.” “The 
lively, fiery coloring,’ ’says Cincik, 
‘nowhere fades in the illumina- 
tions of the Gospel and it thus tes- 
tifies to the permanent and basic 
temper of the illuminator. It veri- 
fies also that it was neither of An- 
glo-Saxon nor perhaps even Frank- 
ish or Italian origin. A continu- 
ous effort to maintain a wide scale 
of vivid colors spontaneously 
points to the taste and sense of 
primary colors used at that time 
by the local population” (p. 89). 

“Having considered these facts,” 
Prof. Cincik writes on the last 
page of his work, “together with 
the Anglo-Saxon ornamental influ- 
ence and the prevalent elemental 
traces and colorism, we conclude 
that the art of Cuthbert’s Gospel 
is purposely that of the ancient 
Slovak and Avaric ornamental art 
stylization.” 

“With many characteristics of 
Carolingian and local art style in 
the Middle-Danubian region, Cuth- 
bert’s Gospel stands out as Roman- 
esque Slovak art at the dawn of 
the early medieval period. As such, 
it is not only an important histo- 
rical and cultural heritage of the 
AngloSaxon missions during the 
time of Charlemagne in the East- 
ern Alps, but also a famous and 
outstanding artistic relic testifying 
to the decorative art style de- 
veloped in the Slovak Christian 
principalities, the capitals of which 
were Nitra and the Pannonian. Blat- 
nohrad after the year 800 A.D. It 
is an art remnant developed by 
significant historical events at the 
beginning of the first half of the 
ninth century which witnessed a 
gradual Christianization of Slova- 
kian principalities in Slovakia pro- 
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per, Moravia, and the Slavs in 
general around the Carpathian Ba- 
sin, and terminated later in a 
Great Moravian Empire and in the 
apostolic activity of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius .. .” 

Prof. Cincik corroborates his 
conclusions and suggestions with 
23 pages of illustrations. He also 
refers to many works of outstand- 
ing European and American scho- 
lars in the field of the history of 
art, archeology, paleography, and 
cultural history. Some scholars at 
Central European universities have 
enthusiastically accepted Cincik’s 
study and its conclusions. If gener- 
ally accepted by experts in medie- 
val art history, Cincik’s work will 
mean for Slavic studies a new im- 
portant and valuable contribution. 

Some of the conclusions are un- 
necessarily repeated in the book 
and the author is inconsistent 
when using the name of the Gos- 
pel (Cuthberts or Cuthbert?) as 
well as the term Avar or Avaric. 
Several chapters of the book do 
not directly refer to the Gospel 
but make the text and the author’s 
conclusions easier to understand 
and to accept. The text would in- 
dicate that it is a translation from 
Slovak or other European language 
and sometimes quite far from per- 
fect English. An impressive bib- 
liography and a great number of 
references in footnotes prove that 
Prof. Cincik took his task seri- 
ously. 

J. M. Kirschbaum, 
University of Montreal. 


Rev. B. S. Buc, O/FM., Ph.D.: 
Slovak Nationalism; published by 
the Slovak League of America, 
Middletown, Pa., 1960; pp. 67. 


This book is the author’s the- 
sis for his Master Degree in Po- 
litical Science at the University of 
Pittsburgh. The acceptance of a 
thesis by a University Faculty im- 
plies that the submitted work is 


serious, well documented, and writ- 
ten in a solid way. This work of 
the Rev. Buc has all these qua- 
lities. 

The author first discusses the hi- 
story of Slovak nationalism as it 
had developed under the influence 
of Enlightenment and Romanti- 
cism in the Austro-Hungarian Mo- 
narchy, until, in the middle of 
the past century, it acquired de- 
finite political forms. In the old 
Monarchy the Slovaks struggled 
for national  self-preservation 
against the official trend of ma- 
gyarization. From 1918, when the 
First Czecho-Slovak Republic was 
established, until 1939 they had to 
defend their distinct national char- 
acter against the so-called “Cze- 
cho-Slovak idea,” the official trend 
of the Prague government to as- 
similate the Slovaks into the Czech 
ethnic group. The proclamation of 
the Slovak Republic in March, 
1939, is considered by the author 
as a logical conclusion of Slovak 
national aspirations. 

Rev. Buc defends Slovak na- 
tional aspirations against the alle- 
gations of anti-Slovak political ene- 
mies who claim that the Slovaks 
with their nationalism have been 
a destructive element in the Da- 
nubian Basin. He proves that the 
Slovaks defended their unalienable 
rights for their own national life 
within the political entity in which 
they lived, first in Austro-Hun- 
gary, and then in Czecho-Slova- 
kia. Only when these political en- 
tities were destroyed in conflicts 
of the great power blocks, the Slo- 
vaks took the opportunity to im- 
prove their national position in a 
new unit, namely in Czecho-Slova- 
kia (1918), and then (1939) in their 
independent Slovak Republic. 

In the development of Slovak 
national consciousness and in the 
struggle for the improvement of 
the Slovak political position, a 
prominent role was played by 
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Slovak emigrants, particularly by 
those in the U. S. A. American 
Slovaks, together with American 
Czechs, took an active part in 
fighting against the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. To safeguard Slovak na- 
tional rights in the commonwealth 
ot Czechs and Slovaks which was 
to come into existence under the 
name of Czecho-Slovakia, Slovak 
political leaders concluded an 
agreement with Czech representa- 
tives in Pittsburgh, May 30, 1918. 
By this agreement Slovakia was to 
obtain an autonomous position in 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic. Later 
the Czechs under T. G. Masaryk 
and Edward Benes denounced this 
agreement as void and tried to 
assimilate the Slovak ethnic group 
into the so-called “Czechoslovak” 
nation. The Pittsburgh Agreement, 
however, became the political cre- 
do of the Slovak autonomists un- 
der the leadership of Msgr. Andrew 
Hlinka. Slovak emigrants of the 
period after World War I are 
almost without an exception for 
complete independence of Slova- 
kia and work intensely for thai 
goal. 


Very interesting is the last chap- 
ter of Rev. Buc’s book which 
describes communist tactics in re- 
lation to Slovak naitonalism. Dur- 
ing the First Czecho-Slovak Repub- 
lic the Slovak communists, though 
few in number, were more separa- 
tist than the Father Hlinka (Catho 
lic) People’s Party or Rev. Razus’ 
(Lutheran) National Party. The 
Slovak communists propounded the 
idea of complete separation of 
Slovakia from Czecho-Slovakia, 
while the other two Slovak parties 
had for their aim the autonomy 
of Slovakia within the Czecho-Slo- 
vak Republic. During the Second 
World War the Slovak commu- 
nists, apparently with the appro- 
val of Moscow, continued to work 
their original line. But when the 
idea of a reborn Czecho-Slovakia 


prevailed in Moscow. the Slovak 
communists had to be satisfied 
with only a guarantee of autono- 
my for Slovakia, granted under 
communist pressure by President 
Dr. Edward Benes in the Slovak 
city of KoSice. Nevertheless, fol- 
lowing the communist coup d’etat 
of 1948, the Czech communists gra- 
dually liquidated Slovak national- 
ist communists branding them as 


national bourgeois deviationists 
and rescinding all Slovak autono- 
mous prerogatives . After 1948, 


centralism, stricter than that of 
the First Czecho-Slovak Republic, 
was re-established. 

The book of Rev. Buc not only 
projects objective light over Slo- 
vak nationalism in its historical 
structure, but also gives a prospect 
for a sound solution of the Slovak 
question. This solution, in the con- 
clusions of Rev. Buc, is nothing 
less than full independence for the 
Slovaks within their ethnographic 
Boundaries. — T. Z. 


Gilbert L. Oddo: Slovakia and 
its People, Robert Speller and 
Sons, New York, 1960,. 370 pp., 
$6.00. 

The eyes and ears of the world 
are focused as never before on the 
African and Asiatic peoples in 
their frenzied attempt to ‘break 
encrusted colonial political pat- 
terns and assert their right of po- 
litical self-determination. That 
right is not something newly con- 
ceived by the non-white world; the 
non-white peoples, however, have 
newly discovered it. The right of 
self-determination of peoples was 
popularized for European peoples 
at the peace pow-wows of 1918-19. 

In approaching Dr. Oddo’s mi- 
nute history of the Slovak nation, 
one should recall that the Slovaks, 
like their neighbors in Central Eu- 
rope, the Sudeter Germans, were 
among the “little” nations Wilson 
had in mind when he propounded 
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his aims of self-determinatoin, a 
worthy cause that was frustrated 
by chauvinist exploitation, later 
tossed into the political waste-bas- 
ket. 

Here we find a long-needed pre- 
sentation of ‘historic background 
events requisite to the understand 
ing of the formation and growth of 
Slovakia into a politically con- 
scious ethnic group seeking inde- 
pendence from foreign overlords, 
even to the present diay. 


Dr. Oddo shows the emergence 
of Great Moravia, starting with the 
dawn of history and moving into 
the Christian era; he tells of the 
warring elements that made the 
Slovak country little more than a 
battleground for centuries, high- 
lights the age of Maria Theresia, 
then of her son Joseph II and the 
influence of the Slovak life of his 
reforms. One by one Oddo peels 
off the coats of legendary myth 
that have obscured the true tell- 
ing of the Slovak story for de 
cades. 


Boldly the author daubs his can- 
vas with vivid colors of historical 
truth, producing a series of co- 
herent scenes that show a people 
tenacious, conscious of purpose, 
idealistic and proud, slowly but 
surely emerging from oppression 
ard imposed servitude into a co- 
hesive political and ethnic entity. 


The tableaux take the reader on 
through the Europeon revolution 
of 1848 into the era of the Dual 
Monarchy, continuing into the 
“troublous days of the 1920’s... 
and the more chaotic years of the 
30’s. We see Slovakia’s saga as a 
never-ending, tormented striving 
for ethnic self-expression and poli- 
tical self-determination. What a 
tragic coincidence that independ- 
ence, however short-lived, had to 
come at a time when National So- 
cialism was to form its political 
back-drop, casting unwarranted as- 


persions on the aims and methods 
of Slovak statesmen. 


After the short breathing spell of 
liberty we see the light of truth 
and freedom quenched again, this 
time from the East. The conclud- 
ing chapter on Slovak emigration 
deals primarily with the Slovaks 
who emigrated to the USA and 
tells what they have been able to 
achieve from their new home on 
behalf of their captive fellow- 
countrymen: “We ask for the Slo- 
vak nation complete autonomy and 
freedom of self-determination both 
in the field of politics as well as in 
the cultural and economic !fields. 


In completing the reading of 
Slovakia and its People the reader 
wonders what chances. these 
dreams have of fulfillment now 
that all unliberated peoples are on 
the march. Will they be forgotten, 
over-shadowed by the dark man’s 
world, or will the plea for self- 
determination be strengthend, now 
that other voices have strength- 
ened, now that other voices have 
joined the chorus? — Frances Mc- 
Poyne. 


The Origin of the Name “Slav,” 
by J. B. Rudnyckyj, Winnipeg; 
Ukrainian Free Academy of Sci- 
ences (Box 3597 Stn. B, Winnipeg 
4, Man.) (Onomastica Series No. 
21) Second revised edition, 1961, 
24 pages 50c. 


The origin of the name “Slav” 
is a controversial subject as this 
brief survey shows. In the eight 
pages devoted to the topic there 
are over a dozen possible etymo- 
logical derivations of “Slav” sum- 
marized. 


Prof. Rudnyckyj, head of the 
University of Manitoba Slavic De- 
partment, originally delivered this 
survey as a presidential address at 
an Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Name Society. It was first 
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printed in the June ‘1960 issue of 
the journal Names and is probably 
the first such synoptic survey in 
the English language. 

All the most important etymolo- 
gical derivations are summarized. 
The first suggested is from the 
root of slava (glory), in which case 
the Slavs are the “glorious” peo- 
ple. The second possible explana- 
tion derives it from slovo (word) 
in which case the Slavs were those 
people who spoke an understand- 
able language. 

The third explanation is the 
topographic or toponymic (geogra- 
phic place-name) origin. Sugges- 
tions for this source are from an 
ancient Slavic capital Slauna, from 
a root meaning “hill, mountain,” 
or another meaning “lowlands.” 


Another interesting suggestion 
is that the common ending ‘“-slav” 
in names such as Yaroslav, Msti- 
slav and Myroslav expanded into 
the name of the people. This is 
also suggested as the origin of the 
English word “slave.” The Slavic 
captives by repeating their names 
may have clearly impressed the 
common latter part of their cap- 
tors. ‘ 

Professor Rudnyckyj concludes 
that there is no unanimous agree- 
ment on the etymology of the 
word “Slav” although the topo- 
graphic explanation seems to be 
the most convincing. However, the 
derivation from slovo (word) is 
still possible. 

It may be mentioned tha K. 
Moszynski in Original Extension 
of the Pre-Slavic Language (Wroc- 
law: Polish Academy of Sciences, 
1957) suggests yet another view 
not touched on in this survey. He 
derives a topographic view from 
the name given by northerners 
“to the dwellers of ‘open fields’ ” 
(page 145), implying “clear’ ’or 
‘clean” from the sunny open 
steppe of Ukraine. 
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He gives this etymology: from 
the “Latin cluo (I clean), Greek klu- 
zo (I wash, purge) kludon (striking 
of waves), Old High German hlut- 
tar (clean, clear), Old Nordic hler 
(lake, sea), Lithuanian slavu, sluo- 
ti (to weep (originally to clean, 
compare the Slav word éistiti, 
which in Ukrainian, Bulgarian and 
Serbo-Croat assumed a secondary 
meaning ‘to sweep’)” (from page 
139.) 


In the English language the 
word “Slav” has been used in many 
forms. It has finally distilled down 
to three interchangeable forms: 
Slav, Slavic, and Slavonic. The pro- 
fessor’s consistent use of “Slavic” 
in the text indicates his prefer- 
ence “Slavonic” is used mostly in 
England. 


A useful feature of Professor 
Rudnyckyj’s monograph is the ex- 
tensive list of bibliographical foot- 
notes. This will guide the student 
to a wealth of sources on the sub- 
ject. 


Also included in this Onomasti- 
ca issue is an article, “Ten Years 
of Onomastaica (1951-1961)” by M. 
H. Scargill. It is a history of this 
topo and anthroponymic series 
edited twice a year by J. B. Rud- 
nyckyj. 


Although brief, this survey is 
a real contribution ‘because it 
makes available to the English 
reader the basic theories on the 
origin of the word “Slav.” Other- 
wise they would be inaccessible 
to him. It is an important step in 
eliminating part of the prevailing 
ignorance, in the western world, 
of the Slavs. — Andrew Gregoro- 
vich, McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 


(Editor’s Note: See Dr. Henrich 
Bartek’s “The Origin of ‘Slovan’ 
and ‘Slovak‘” in SLOVAKIA, June 
1958.) 
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